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Drawn, by some irony, as it was seen from the top of Indiana’s Asylum for the 
Blind, the cover view shows the square homes and Hoosier-built picket fences of 
Indianapolis about 1854. E. Sachse & Company, Baltimore, drew it in colors for 
publication by ]. T. Palmatary. The Grecian-pillared State capitol appears at 
center; in the foreground a cart crosses the intersection of Meridian and North 
Streets. The print is reproduced here from the Garvan Collection through courtesy 
of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University. ...In 1854 Indianapolis had been a 
chartered city for only seven years. Its site, chosen in 1820 near the geographical 
center of the State, was in an unbroken forest and could be reached only by Indian 
trails. The city was laid out on the wheel-like plan of Washington, D. C., by 
Alexander Ralston, whose compass and chain helped bound the national capital... . 
Present-day Indianapolis (above) is one of the most important inland cities in the 
United States, the largest not located on navigable waters. The home-spun rhymes 
of its poet, James Whitcomb Riley, were the delight of an older generation; today 
the city is especially noted for a motor speedway. ... The estimated population of 
Indianapolis is close to gooooo. U.S. Census figures for 1935 credit it with 67 tn- 
come tax returns per 1,000 persons. The 1935 value of products of its 710 manu- 
facturing establishments was $222,600,000; wholesale volume, $ 306,000,000; retail, 
$1 39,000,000, or $382 per capita, as compared with the national average of $270. 
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SECURITY IS GOOD BUSINESS 


ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 





OUR hours after mid- 
night, on January 1, 
1940, the father of a fam- 
ily was killed in a large 
Eastern city. His widow 
and children will receive 
a monthly old-age and 


Chairman, Social Security Board 


Here the administrator of Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance discusses the social security system’s 
operation, its benefits, and paths to its improvement 
through future amendments. This is one of a series 
of articles on subjects of unusual importance to busi- 
ness, presenting the opinions of men whose general 
backgrounds and experience have resulted in de- 


savings were exhausted. 

Workers are not the 
only beneficiaries of the 
system; business benefits 
too. The purchasing 
power of the family unit 
will be maintained. 





survivors’ insurance 
check, which this year 
will amount to $72.50 each month. The other day in 
a small West Coast town, a 65-year-old worker retired. 
He and his aged wife will no longer have his monthly 
pay check of $150 to live on, but each month an insur- 
ance payment of $45 will come to them under the 
Federal insurance system. 

These are just two cases to illustrate what old-age 
and survivors’ insurance means to those who receive 
the benefits. These cases tell the story of families 
which can go on living as families, maintaining their 
self-respect and independence, because workers and 
employers have joined together in a national system 
of insurance protection. Before 1940 they might 
have had to go on relief within a few months, when 


cided, and frequently conflicting, points of view. 
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These families will pay 
their grocery bills and the 
monthly rent. By 1945 this system will be paying 
more than half a billion dollars a year to families 
who need the money and will use it for the purchase 
of consumer goods. 

That such benefits are good for the insured worker, 
good for purchasing power, and good for the employer 
need hardly be argued. Employers have long joined 
with workers in establishing company retirement sys- 
tems and in stimulating group insurance plans for the 
protection of workers’ families. Arguments advanced 
for private retirement or group insurance plans apply 
with even greater force to Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance. 

Progressive industrial retirement plans were drawn 
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upon heavily in preparing the blue-prints for the Fed- 
eral system. Indeed, until the amendments of last 
August, the program fell far short of the recommen- 
dations made by a national employers’ association on 
January 15, 1935, two days before President Roosevelt 
sent his social security message to Congress. 

Current employer interest is directed to the basic 
features of the social security system. Is it an adminis- 
tratively well-planned, well-run system? Does it pay 
worthwhile dividends to employers and workers? 
What is its economic future? 


In the administration of old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance, the employer is a partner of the Government. 
Not only does he pay his own tax of 1 per cent on pay- 
roll, but he serves in effect as the agent of the worker 
in forwarding the worker’s tax to the Government. 
At quarterly intervals, when he sends in these taxes, 
the employer reports the wage which he has paid to 
each worker. From these taxes, analogous to the 
premiums of private insurance, the insurance benefits 
are paid. 

Upon both the accuracy and the completeness of 
the wage reports made by the employer depends the 
amount of the benefit which will go to the worker on 
his retirement or to his widow and children in the case 
of his death. 

There are three things which the Social Security 
Board must have to maintain these wage records as a 
part of the worker’s account: 

1. The social security account number. There may 
be many workers with the same name, but there is a 
different account number for every 
worker. Wherever he goes, how- 
ever similar the names of his fellow- 
workers, the number will identify 
his account and enable proper wage 
credits to be made to his record. 

2. The name of the worker. In the 
highly efficient, mechanized book- 
keeping system of the Board, the 
name double checks against the num- 
ber to be sure that no error in reported 
figures will misdirect the credit to 
another account. 

3. The amount of wages paid to 
the worker. Not only do these re- 
ported wages serve the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue as a basis for taxation, 
but they are also the basis for figuring 
the worker’s future benefits. Failure 
to report may reduce the size of the 
monthly insurance check for the 

















worker or deprive him of a necessary quarter of 
coverage. 

This wage information is basic. Just as the tax is 
related to the wages, the monthly benefit will be even- 
tually related to the average monthly wage. These are 
the measure of income for retirement, or the measure 
of payments to his widow and children when he dies. 
Workers should keep tab on their accounts. Employers 
must provide each employee at least once a year with 
a full statement of the wages reported in his name. 

Why this account-keeping system? Isn’t it compli- 
cated? Isn’t it expensive? These questions are fre- 
quently asked. In these days they are most frequently 
asked by those committed to flat pension theories. 

We now have had three years of experience and can 
answer with some assurance. The plan is not unduly 
complicated. It consists merely of recording, by ma- 
chine, on permanent ledger sheets, the wages of each 
worker insured under the system, just as a private com- 
pany would record his premium payments. 

The plan is not expensive. The cost of record- 
keeping as a single phase of our administrative cost is 
less than twenty cents a year for each account. In 
making possible a sound relationship between con- 
tributions, wage-loss, and benefits, we think it pays. 

There was a time, in 1937, when the first wage re- 
ports were made, when the answers to these questions 
seemed more doubtful. In 1937 more than 7,000,000 
wage items were reported by employers without ac- 
count numbers. We devoted ourselves to an educa- 
tional campaign on the importance of accurate report- 
ing. In 1938, less than half as many incomplete items 
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On OccasION THE SILK ROBE 
AND BLuE Hoop | 


WC rsrer OF the star-studded key of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Arthur ]. Altmeyer can don on occa- | 
sion the black silk robe and blue hood which mark 
you a Doctor of Philosophy. He was born 49 years 
ago at De Pere, Wis. At the age of 23 he became a 
high school teacher. In two years he was school prin- | 
cipal; in two more, at 27, he became statistician for the 
Wisconsin Tax Commission. At 29 he was made chief 
statistician to the Wisconsin Industrial Commission; 
at 31 he was its secretary. 

In 1933 there was NRA, and he became the 
Assistant Chief, later Chief, of the Compliance Division. 
A year later his office door read “Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor.” 

Then the year was 1935; Arthur ]. Altmeyer 
became a member of the new Social Security Board. 
Two years later he was named its Chairman. 
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were reported; in 1939, the figure was again cut nearly 
in half. Not only is current reporting well in hand, 
but during the last eighteen months the backlog of 
1937 and 1938 reports have been double-checked in the 
cross-indexing facilities of the Board and through field 
investigations with the reporting employers. Today, 
only a fraction of 1 per cent of the wages reported for 
1937-1938 remains unidentified. More than $25,000,000 
in claims have been paid on the basis of social security 
wage records without difficulty. 

Identifying incompletely reported or inaccurately 
reported wage items can be done and has been done. 
But it costs the Government money. It costs the em- 
ployer money, and trouble too, when searches of his 
records are necessary to obtain proper individual wage 
reports for past years. 


Does old-age and survivors’ insurance pay worth- 
while dividends to employers and employees? Those 
who recollect the fears of five years ago will want the 
answer. 

Many progressive employers who had retirement 
systems of their own were skeptical. Some, perhaps, 
wanted to preserve the competitive value of their favor- 
able position in the labor market that such systems 
gave them. These have usually found a satisfactory 
solution. Most of them have adjusted their previous 
system to supplement old-age and survivors’ insurance 
in an effective way. In nearly every case the net result 
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has been broader coverage, larger benefits, or both. 

Other employers had no retirement systems and felt 
financially unable to erect a satisfactory system in their 
industry. Many of these have found old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance benefits a solid foundation upon 
which to build very adequate private retirement sys- 
tems. Private retirement systems have been stimulated 
greatly since the program was launched. 

Retirement benefits go to a worker and his eligible 
dependents when he reaches 65 and retires. Under 
the amendments of August, 1939, even workers al- 
ready near or past the age of 65 may now make them- 
selves eligible for retirement benefits. 

In addition to retirement benefits, survivors’ insur- 
ance extends to the families of workers the advantages 
of group insurance, without an increase in the costs 
laid down by the original act. Individual benefits will 
be nearly as large, and family benefits a good deal 
larger, than the average of annuities written by com- 
mercial insurance companies. Let us examine the 
benefit structure of the system. 

These benefits are based on the average monthly 
wage during the period the worker was covered by the 
insurance system. The primary monthly benefit for 
an insured worker is figured in this way: (1) take 4o 
per cent of the first $50 of the average monthly salary; 
(2) add 1o per cent of the next $200 of the average 
monthly salary (wages in excess of $3,000 per annum 
are not credited and are not taxed) ; (3) add 1 per cent 
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of the total of (1) plus (2) for each year the worker 
has been engaged in covered employment. A wife 
past 65 will also be entitled to a benefit equal to half 
the husband’s benefit; so, also, will a child under the 
age of 18 (table I). Checks continue to go to the bene- 
ficiary month after month as long as he lives and is 
retired. If he returns to work, no checks are paid 
for his working months. 

Survivors’ benefits are figured in substantially the 





I. Socrtat Security BENEFITS FOR RETIRED 
WacE-EARNERS AND DEPENDENTS 


(Assuming 3 Years of Coverage) 


AVERAGE 
MontTHLy Wage-Earner’s Benefit for Benefit for Each 
WAGE Monthly Benefit Wife Over 65 Dependent Child 
ee $20.60 $10.30 $10.30 
100;...5. 25-75 12.88 12.88 
150.... 30.90 15.45 15.45 
200.)... 36.05 18.03 18.03 
250.... 41.20 20.60 20.60 











same way as the retirement benefits. The widow re- 
ceives an amount equal to three-fourths the husband’s 
primary benefits on the basis of his wage record at the 
time of his death; each dependent child an amount 
equal to half (table II). If there is no widow or child, 
dependent parents may be eligible for benefits. Total 
benefits may not exceed double the worker’s primary 
benefit, nor more than $85 a month for any one family. 

The twelve regional directors and more than 450 
field office managers of the Social Security Board are 
finding today that industrial managers and personnel 
directors come to offer their help in the education of 
their employees. They want to understand their re- 
sponsibilities under the act. They want their em- 
ployees to recognize that their social security accounts 
are valuable possessions. 

That is the best answer to the fears of five years ago. 
American industry has found that the system embodies 
sound principles of personnel management, just as it 
embodies sound insurance principles in its financial 
base. Industry has made old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance its own. 


What is the economic future of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance? Will it give ground to simpler 
formulas? What extensions may be expected ? 

Social insurance, like private insurance, may appear 
less simple on paper than some other proposals—as for 
example those which would pay flat pensions. But 





social insurance has one marked advantage. It is 
sufficiently flexible to take into account the facts of the 
American industrial system. The ameeba is a plain 
and logical beast, not nearly so intricate as man, nor 
subject to many of his ills; but, by the same token, the 
amoeba cannot adjust to many of the situations man 


can meet in his stride. Social insurance must be 
adapted to a wide variety of individual circumstances. 

Consider the economy in which our social insurance 
plan must operate. There are sectional variations in 
wages. There is great variation in individual earning 
power. There are differences in individual and group 
living standards and differences in the amount of 
money necessary to support a given standard in dif- 
ferent communities. 

What constitutes adequacy? In the working years 
of life, what is wealth for one family may be poverty 
for another. The family’s community, its standards, 
the capacity and desire of its members for particular 
kinds of training or education, the number of de- 
pendents, all govern the answer. Who shall choose 
the standard for all? 

Those choices would have to be made under any 
fixed pension plan. Another difficult choice would 
have to’ be made, too, in the appropriation of funds 
from general tax sources for a flat pension plan. Who 
would decide as between its claims and those in behalf 
of public safety, national defense, recreation, and edu- 
cation for children? 





II. Soctat Securtry BENEFITS FOR SURVIVORS 


(Assuming 3 Years of Coverage) 








AVERAGE Total Benefits, Total Benefits, 
MonTHLY Widow and One Widow and Two 
| Wace —_ Widow’s Benefit Child Children 
| 
— . ee $15.45 $25.75 $36.05 
Cee 19.31 32.19 45-06 
a: ee 23.18 38.63 54.08 
| 200.... 27.04 45.06 63.09 
| 250.... 30.90 51.50 72.10 
L 





Congress shunned such choices. It did not attempt 
to fix a system for the ages, recognizing that public as 
well as private business plans must flow out of practical 
experience. It studied the retirement and group in- 
surance systems of progressive employers. Financing 
was carefully approached. Contributions were to begin 
in 1937. Benefits were originally scheduled to begin 
in 1942. The Board was directed to study the oper- 
ations of the system and report. 

Taxes were set on wages and payrolls so that the plan 
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would be contributory; a systematic insurance plan 
anchored to the earning capacity of American workers 
and American industry. Benefits were related to 
wages—in the new amendments, related to the average 
monthly wage—so that the differences in sections, in- 
dustries, individuals, and living standards would auto- 
matically be reflected in the insurance payments. 
Workers will get the protection, and employers the 
stability of personnel and purchasing power, which 
they pay for. Thus, there is a sense of participation 
and responsibility on the part of every worker and 
employer, a sense of the ownership of something of 
value. 

This is a system which, like a well-run banking sys- 
tem, can expand or contract to compensate for the 
uneven flow of the national economy. One cannot say 
precisely how many beneficiaries it will have or what 
it will pay the very first or second year, since there is 
as yet no detailed body of experience, such as the mor- 
tality tables of the life insurance actuary. However, 
the Board’s actuaries are agreed that the total cost of 
the revised system over the next forty years is probably 
less than that of the original system. They are also 
agreed that it is a safer system since the annual cost 
will not mount as steeply as under the original system. 

Just as the August, 1939, amendments have been 
based on experience under the act, new amendments 
should come in the same way. Sound as is the ac‘uarial 
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AN INSURANCE PROGRAM MUST HAVE PREMIUMS IF IT IS TO PAY BENEFITS—SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD PHOTO 


basis of the program, dependable though its adminis- 
tration be, the real guaranty of future stability lies in 
that method of change. Three years have provided the 
experience to improve greatly the first law. The 
amendments of last August make for a tax saving 
of more than $450,000,000 to American employers 
through a three-year freezing of taxes at 1 per cent 
They extended benefits to dependents and survivors, 
making this system a broad social insurance program 
for the family as a group, rather than merely an old- 
age retirement plan. They authorized payment of 
benefits in 1940, instead of 1942. 

The coming years should see the coverage extended 
to agricultural workers, to domestics, to many jobs not 
now covered. They should see family protection ex. 
tended when the wage-earner is disabled, just as it is 
now provided when he dies. But whatever future 
amendments may provide will be founded upon ex- 
perience, and the files of the Social Security Board will 
constitute the greatest experience record ever compiled 
on American wages, the retirement practices of Amer- 
ican industry, and problems of family dependency. 

Social Security thus is hitched firmly to our Amer- 
ican economy, and this is as it should be. Social insur- 
ance must be certain. It cannot gamble with the old 
age of workers, the care of their widows, the education 
of their children. Shorter roads lead not to plenty but 
to disaster. 
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Sates TRENDS FoR MANUFACTURING, WHOLESALING, AND 
RETAILING, 1935-1939 


(Figures for 1935 based on Census of Business, 1935; 


for other dates, DUN & BrapstREET, INC., estimates) 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939* 
Dottar VotumeE, In MiLiions 
td ee 33,161 37472 39,992 355593 38,073 
WHOLESALING 17,662 20,894 23,154 20,176 21,528! 
MANUFACTURING ....... 44,994 53,453 60,710" 48,494 573234 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES FROM Previous YEAR 
| RRETAIUANG 25.55.0056 8 + 13 + 6 —iII + 7 
WHOLESALING .......++% + 18 +11 —13 + 7' 
MANUFACTURING ........ + 19 + 14 — 20 + 18 
INDEXES, 1935 == 160 
RETAWANG 5650 sid. cine 100 113 121 107 115 | 
WHOLESALING .......... 100 118 131 114 1224 
MANUFACTURING ........ 100 119 135 108 Ea 
1 Preliminary estimates subject to revision. 
? Does not include railroad repair shops or gas manufacturers. 
3 Census of Manufacturers, 1937, complete coveraye, not an estimate. 
} * Based on United States Department of Commerce estimates. 
{ a a2 








SURVEY OF BUSINESS TRENDS—1939 
SALES AND INVENTORIES 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF A DUN & BRADSTREET, INC., RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICAL DIVISION PROJECT, DIRECTED BY WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 





OUNTER-ATTACKING with 

partial success in 1939, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers re- 
captured more than half the ground 
lost in 1938, as measured by dollar sales 
estimates from the preliminary tabu- 
lation of the Dun & Brapstreet Survey 
of Business Trends. Though still short 
of their 1937 positions, manufacturers’ 
1939 sales were more than 57 billion 
dollars, 18 per cent higher than in the 
previous year; wholesale dollar volume 
increased to 21/4 billion dollars, a gain 
of 7 per cent, and retail sales were ap- 
proximately 38 billion dollars, 7 per 
cent greater than in 1938 (table I and 
the charts on pages 11 and 13). Much 


This preliminary report—hastened 
in the hope that it will aid bust- 
ness executives in making current 
plans—will be followed in succeed- 
ing numbers of Dun’s Review by 
further, more complete, reports 
on the Survey of Business Trends. 


of the retailers’ gain was made by the 
motor vehicle and mail-order divisions; 
excluding these two salients, the rest of 
the retail front advanced only 5 per 
cent. 

The total trend of manufacturers’ 
sales is pulled upward by unusual in- 
creases in two industries: an estimated 
60 per cent increase in the value of 
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iron and steel output and a 4o per cent 
increase in automobile manufacturers’ 
sales volume. Without these two in- 
dustries the sales increase for other 
manufacturing would amount to 15 per 
cent. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce, working with about the 
same size sample of manufacturers’ 
sales volume, recently released an esti- 
mate of 13 per cent sales increase for 
all manufacturing. It is possible that 
the early reports reaching Dun & 
BRADSTREET include an exceptional 
number of successful concerns cherish- 
ing some degree of pride about report- 
ing their year’s results; but on the 
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basis of previous experience the wider 
samples ah will i grote later 
will not greatly depress the average. It 
is a safe conclusion that the increase 
jn manufacturers’ dollar sales for 1939, 
sp with 1938, lies between the 
3 per cent ane 13 per cent estimates. 
"Sa imma of both sales and inven- 
tory sistenien appear in tables I and Il. 
The figures are presented in threc 
forms: in dollar values, in year-to-year 
percentage changes, and in index num- 


SALES-AND INVENTORY TRENDS—DOLLAR ESTIMATES - 


MANUFACTURING, W/HOLESALING, AND RetrauineG, 1935-1939 
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The value of inventories in all three 
of these fields—retailing, wholesaling, 


sales indexes operate from a 
ae oa ediod the inventory indexes 
from January 1936. The ba 
are a matter - convenience ré the than 


manufacturing—increased during 1939, 
very largely as a result of a rapid build- 

ing the second half of the year. 
This process of accumulation, inciden- 
J, appears from current reports to 


i he ado on abs at the 
beginning of 1936 were “ 
have coasted on into 1940 on momen- 
tum, the result of deliveries of goo 


relation to current sales volume at 
that time, yet no evidenc 
points to any other date as a more 
logical basing point for inventories. tory trends for 1939 shou 


Direct comparison of sales and inven- 


(Billions of Dollars, data from tables I and ID) 
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INVENTORY TRENDS FOR MANUFACTURING, WHOLESALING, AND RETAILING, 1935-1939 


(Figures for January 1, 1936-based on Census of Business, 1935, and Statistics of Income, 1935; 





RETAILING 
WHOLESALING 


MANUFACTURING 


RETAILING 
WHOLESALING 


MANUFACTURING 


RETAILING 
WHOLESALING 


MANUFACTURING 


1 Preliminary estimates subject to revision. 
| * The corresponding figure in the Census of 
| 


plants within the United States while Dun & 
in warehouse, etc. 


Manufactures, A 
BRADSTREET estimates are based on concerns as corporate units, whose inventories may include foreign holdings, goods 


for other dates, DUN & BrapsTREET, INC., estimates) 


Dotitar VotumME, IN MILLIONS 


Jan. 1, 1936 Jan. 1, 193 Jan. 1, 1938 July 1, 1938 
4,410 45717 5,033 4,852 
2,054 2,368 2,543 2,416 
8,653 9,951 11,8517 10,938 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM PREvioUS JANUARY 


oe 4 a? F =p 
+ 15 7 <2 
+ 15 + 19 8 

INDEXES, JANUARY I, 1936 = 100 
100 107 I14 110 
100 rr 124 118 
100 115 137 127 


1937, is less than this total for January, 1938, 


® Based on the experience of independent retailers only 
4 Based on United States Department of Commerce estimates. 





taken with caution because of the un- 
usual conditions caused by the war 
stimulus. The analysis has to rest on 
developments in the latter months of 
the year. As the figures suggest, the 
war-scare boom in inventories was pri- 
marily a manufacturers’ party. 

Retailers reported a net increase 
of only 3 per cent 
in value of their 
stocks during all of 
1939, Whereas they 
had earlier shown 
(in the Mid-year 
Survey) a5 per 
cent increase in the 
first half. The nor- 
mal seasonal fluc- 
tuation of total re- 
tail inventories is 
not known, but it 
seems likely that 
the progressive improvement in retail 
sales volume and a brisk holiday trade 
possibly depleted stocks a little in the 
second half-year. 

After remaining almost stationary 
during the first half-year, manufac- 
turers’ inventories moved up by more 
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than a billion dollars during the second 
half. Supposing, as a conservative esti- 
mate, that a little more than half of 
the nine billion dollar sales increase 
in 1939 belongs in the score for the 
second half, the amount would be 
roughly five billion dollars. 

Since manufacturers increase their 
inventories prima- 
rily by purchases 
from other manu- 
facturers, one-fifth 
of the added sales 
during the second 
half of 1939 could 
have gone into 
building up each 
other’s stocks. (As 
compared with 
this, the amount 
passed forward 
wholesalers’ 
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into 

stocks was relatively unimportant.) 

Supposedly the other four-fifths of 

added volume moved on through the 

channels of distribution toward the 
stage of consumption. 

However, all of the added volume 


yielded increased payrolls—additional 
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by $1,837,000.000. 


Jan. 1, 1939 July 1, 1939 Jan. 1, 19407 





45757 4.985 4,900" 
2,365 2,426 2,623° 
10,543 10,406 11,513 
— 6 Sake aes 
— 7 “3 + 11° 
— II —1 + 9 
108 113 111° 
115 118 128' 
122 120 133 


The census covers only manufacturing 


a 


consumer purchasing power—which 
was asked to absorb only four-fifths of 
the additional goods produced. Under 
these circumstances it is not hard to see 
why the purchasing power kept pace 
with the goods—and in general reached 
the retailer just as quickly. 

At the manufacturing stage the year- 
end situation was less healthy. True 
enough, manufacturers’ inventories 
registered only a g per cent net gain 
during 1939, half as large percentage- 
wise as their sales increase. But such 
inventories would be justified only by 
a continued high level of sales volume, 
which has not materialized thus far in 
1940. 

Wholesalers increased their stocks by 
Ir per cent during 1939, slightly more 
than would appear justified by the re- 
quirements of increased sales volume. 
Since about three-quarters of the added 
stocks were acquired during the second 
half of the year, this increase can be 
blamed primarily on war psychology. 
Wholesalers’ stocks, as of January 1, 
seem to have been well above the previ- 
ous peak level recorded in January, 
1938, and a dangerous implication can- 
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not be dodged. However, it must be 
remembered that wholesalers normally 
hold smaller stocks relative to the vol- 
ume of goods handled than do retailers 
or manufacturers, and an equivalent 
percentage increase is less in dollars and 
less significant as an economic omen. 

The Survey of Business Trends is 
based on voluntary returns of a ques- 
tionnaire mailed early in January to 
each of the more than two million 
business enterprises listed in the Dun & 
BrapstrEET, INc., Reference Book. 
Quite naturally most returns come 
from enterprises long enough in busi- 
ness to be acquainted with the research 
work of Dun & BrapstrEET, INc., with 
managements enlightened enough to 
appraise the purpose and significance 
of the survey and to desire to check 


their own progress against the com- 
posite results reported by members of 
their respective trades. 

Because of this fact, the survey re- 
cords primarily the general din of 
active business, rather than the gur- 
gling of infant enterprise or the moans 
of the dying. During a period of un- 
favorable business trends, such as oc- 
curred in 1938, a survey dependent 
upon voluntary returns may fail to in- 
clude a proper proportion of bad news. 
However, comparison with other data 
from trade association and government 
sources indicates that this year’s survey 
reflects increased sales and stocks in 
1939 with more than usual accuracy. 

It should not be inferred that this 
survey is based only on the experience 
of large publicly-owned corporations; 


on the contrary, its strength is that it 
reaches all sizes and types of enterprise. 
Big business and little business do 
not always fare alike and one cannot 
always be certain which fares better.* 
In order to steer an approximately true 
course with a possibly lop-sided ship, 
concerns have been grouped by size 
and the experience of each group is 
given weight based on Census data. 
It must be remembered also that 
business is not regimented to the extent 
that all lines of trade or industry be- 
have alike. The general estimates of 
sales and inventory trends for retailing, 
wholesaling, and manufacturing con- 
ceal a vast and varied detail of the 
experiences of the several industries 





* “Profits and Dividends: Big Business vs. Small,’’ 


Fdwin B. George, DuNn’s Review, January, 1940. 
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and trades. For manutac- 
turing, the detail cannot be 
brought into focus at this 
time, but must await the ac- 
cumulation of a larger sample 
ot reports. The detailed esti- 
mates of wholesaling trends 
by trades may be obtained 
from United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports. 
Detailed estimates are pre- 
sented here only for the 
larger retail trades where the 
sample of reports already in 
hand constitutes a safe statis- 
tical dugout. However, the 
experience of reporting con- 
cerns in each industry and 
trade was given the proper 











Census weight in compiling 
the broad estimates. 
Certain characteristics of 
the survey should be remem- 
bered in studying the results, for they 
are at the same time the limitations and 
the virtues of the job. The survey mea- 
sures dollars, not tons of commodities 
or units of goods. The 1939 increase in 
dollar sales, in most lines, was retarded 
somewhat during the early part of the 
year because of price levels lower than 
those in effect during the latter part of 
the year. On the other hand, an inven- 
tory might conceivably comprise a 
smaller number of units at the end of 
1939 than at the beginning of the year, 
yet show higher value even by conser- 
vative appraisal, because prices in Sep- 


tember 1939 carried above price levels 


Ms ) 
In 1938. 


Wholesale prices of all commodities 


averaged about 2 per cent lower in 1939 
than in 1938 despite the fact that their 
sudden upward flight in September 
caused the price index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to end the year 1939 
about three points higher than it 
started. To qualify somewhat.the sales 
and inventory trends presented in this 
report, table III shows the percentage 
change in the price level from 1938 to 
1939 (using yearly averages of the price 
indexes); also the percentage change 
from December 1938 to December 1939. 


Price data have been confined to those 
commodities or groups of commodities 
which are handled by the seventeen re- 
tail trades analyzed or are related to the 
two broad fields of wholesaling and 
manufacturing. 

The price history of “all commodities 
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except farm products” (table III) is the 
item most applicable to manufacturers’ 
sales and inventories as a whole. For 
“deflating” the wholesaling trends, the 
“all commodities” and “finished prod- 
ucts” price histories would be more 
appropriate. 

Naturally these price trend ratios 
should be used with caution, since they 
represent changes in wholesale prices 
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is = ~] and are based largely on 
transactions between manu- 
II]. Price Trenps, ANNUAL AND DECEMBER facturers and their customers. 
mr - 1 7 . 
INDEXES, 1938-1939 Retail prices commonly do 
not move so far or so fast in 
YEAR 1938 DECEMBER, 1938 : 
ro ro response to changing eco- 
YEAR 1939 DECEMBER, 1939 c re 
STAGE OF MANUFACTURE Perens PeriCens nomic conditions and are es- 
ree — timated to have averaged 
Raw Materials ste, peasetiss — 2.5 + 3.4 : te 
ap ; about the same in 1939 as in 
Semi-Manufactured Articles. ..... +21 + 9.0 8 ee | oa Hea 
Finished Prodtcts oo. c ssc acceso — 2.2 + 1.9 1930. Su pyect to ae imi- 
. tations the change in the 
CoMMODITIES 1 ak ae 
‘ins sgt a tckcaseat eile ae yearly Pe evel o pio 
bi en ; 
All except farm products — 1.4 + 3.3 a the no Se en 10W 
Farm Products. ........... a 0.0 prices may be involved in the 
POG sk evewsnksrnid egy — 4:3 a ee recorded dollar sales trend, 
ites be yeseaae ¢s Ten + oS while the percentage change 
GS ing — 1. + 17.6 : : 
setiai le * aa in prices at the year-end 
Motor Vehicles — 2.1 + 1.4 l 1 | lik | to in 
Building Materials + 0.2 a 4.0 would be more ike y O bs - 
Drugs and Pharmaccuticals — 1.4 + 2.9 terpret the effect of price 
Furniture — 1.8 + 1.0 changes on inventory valu- 
VsSource: Wholesale Price Indexes, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. ation. 





To the extent that inven- 
tories are valued under the 
common accounting concept of “cost or 
market, whichever is lower,” and to the 
extent that December 31 stocks were 
acquired during the previous two or 
three months, prices during the last 
quarter of the year are likely to have 
formed the basis of appraisal. Decem- 
ber prices rather than an average for the 
last quarter have been shown here be- 
cause relatively little change took place 
during the quarter. Thus the Decem- 
ber basis seems more likely to be re- 
lated to accepted inventory accounting 
practice. 

Enough returns have already been 
received to justify separate estimates of 
independent retailers’ sales in seven- 
teen and inventory trends in sixteen 
large trades, also estimates of sales 
trends in five of the several trades 
where chain stores account for a sub- 
stantial part of the volume (tables IV, 
V, and VI). Neither the 7 per cent 
sales gain of 1939 over 1938 nor the 3 
per cent increase in value of inven- 
tories during 1939 could be termed a 
spectacular development in retailing 
history. As might be surmised from 
these figures, the retailers who lost 
ground were by no means in the posi- 
tion of Maine and Vermont in the 1936 











national election. Only six of every 
ten retailers enjoyed increased sales in 
1939 and only a slightly larger propor- 
tion of them built up their stocks. 

One special consideration necessarily 
enters the interpretation of these retail 
figures. They are national averages, 
and business conditions have not been 
equally favorable in all parts of the 
country. The business man may logi- 
cally expect his enterprise to have made 
a better or poorer showing than the 
national average for his trade, depend- 
ing upon local conditions. This is 
particularly true of retailing, depend- 
ing as it does on local purchasing power 
rather than on national or regional 
markets. 

The 29 Regional Trade Barometers, 
appearing on pages 32-38, serve to 
bring out the following points: Some 
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areas have had an unfavorable history 
for the past three years as compared 
with the national average. This has 
been true of New England, the New 
York metropolitan area, western New 
York, northern New Jersey, and Phila- 
delphia. This prolonged period of rela- 
tively unfavorable experience probably 
cramped or depleted savings. Since the 
purchase of durable consumers’ goods 
is always partly dependent on sav- 
ings—even where down-payments are 
small—automobile, furniture, and 
household appliance retailers in those 
areas might well have been satisfied 
with a sales gain smaller than the na- 
tional average. 

On the other hand, many areas have 
enjoyed business above the national 
average for two years or more and in 
1939 even increased their margin over 
the rest of the country. 
Among these are Cincin- 
nati and Columbus; In- 
dianapolis and Louisville; 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
and practically all of the 
Southern States east of the 
Mississippi — particularly 
Florida. The Texas and 
Denver regions show an 
index continuing above 
the average of the United 
States, but a 1939 history 
that is not noticeably more 
favorable than 1938 

Sales trends for retailers 
of immediate consump- 
tion goods are more likely 
to be related to the imme- 
diate trend of the trade 
barometers in their respec- 
tive regions. For this pur- 
pose the 1939 average level 
of each index is contrasted 
with 1938 in the accom- 
panying chart. In_ thir- 
teen of the 29 regions the 
indices rose by more than 
the United States average 
of 8.8 per cent, hence drug 
and grocery retailers in 
those areas might properly 
expect their sales increases 





to exceed the national average. On 
the other hand, fourteen areas failed 
to keep up with the parade, and the 
reverse would be true. Two areas 
stayed about even with the average. 


Retail Trades 


Among the individual trades ana- 
lyzed, several points of interest stand 
out. 

Largest sales gains are reported by 
motor vehicle dealers, mail-order 
houses, and furniture stores in the 
order named, while sales records 
markedly below the average for all 
retailers were reported by independent 
grocers, country general stores, filling 
stations, and apparel and drug stores 
(table V). Motor vehicle dealers re- 
tain the long distance jumping cham- 
pionship with the perennial durability 
of a Finnish runnner. The same trade, 
which recorded twice as radical a loss in 
sales as any other trade in 1938, now bal- 
ances off with a 21 per cent increase— 
about three times as large as the 7 per 
cent increase for all retailing and more 
than double the increase reported by 
any of these seventeen trades except fur- 
niture stores and mail-order houses. 
More than eight of every ten dealers 
shared the uptrend (table VII). 


Chains 


The sales increase for chain retail- 
ing as a whole is estimated (on a basis 
of five trades) at the same 7 per cent as 
the increase of independent retailers’ 
sales (table IV). But dispatches from 
chain grocery stores report 1939 sales 
spectacularly better than those of in- 
dependent grocers. Chain drug stores, 
on the other hand, appear to have lost 
ground to their independent com- 
petitors. 

All of the trades except motor ve- 
hicle dealers and department stores 
report inventory increases of varying 
amounts. The most marked increase, 
10 per cent, occurred in stocks held by 
farmers’ supply stores, despite the fact 
that prices of most farm products were 
weaker than most other prices during 
the year. The cause of this trend is 











not known, yet it was remarkably 
general, with increased inventories 
recorded by seven out of every ten 
farmers’ supply stores reporting so far. 
Limited price variety, grocery and 
meat, furniture, dry goods and gen- 
eral merchandise, and lumber retailers 
also recorded significant inventory 
gains during the year (table V1). 

Department 
store inventories 
actually declined, 
while motor vehi- 
cle dealers ended 
the year with little 
or no net change 
in the amount of 
working capital 
displayed on show- 
room floors and in 
used-car lots (half 
of them decreased 
their inventories). 
The December-to-December figures, 
however, hide much of the active life 
led between months by motor vehicle 
inventories. Automobile dealers took 
part in the general two-year spree of 
inventory accumulation ending in 1937, 
then disposed of their excess used cars 
in a vigorous 1938 Spring campaign. 
They spent the Spring of 1939 building 
up inventories with the same enthusi- 
asm, but this time demonstrated their 
versatility by disposing of their excess 
stock during the second half of the 
year instead of the first. 

The only sales decrease in any of 
the trades surveyed reflects a com- 
petitive rather than a business trend. 
Small independent grocers, whose 
1939 sales declined by 2 per cent, have 
for years been losing ground in com- 
petition with the combination grocery 
and meat stores, which this time re- 
port a 3 per cent increase. In both of 
these related trades the individual re- 
ports divide into about equal groups 
of those reporting shrinkages and 
those reporting sales increases; where- 
as in all of the remaining trades ana- 
lyzed—except country general stores 
-—a substantial majority of the con- 
cerns pushed ahead. 
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Since the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of retail food prices averaged 
2.5 per cent lower in 1939 than in 1938 
(a smaller decline than for wholesale 
food prices), it would appear that even 
the small independent grocers handled 
at least the same tonnage of goods in 
1939 as they did before, while the in- 
dependent grocery and meat stores 
probably handled 
some 5 to 7 per cent 
greater tonnage. 

One of the small- 
est trade increases, 
amounting to 2 per 
cent, is reported by 
country general 
stores, many of 
which are slowly 
starving while 
their customers 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING motor into the 


larger trading cen- 
ters. Half of these concerns lost 
ground, or at best held their own. 
Apparently independent country 
general stores continued to find it dif- 
ficult to compete with the chain mer- 
chandising of dry goods, general mer- 
chandise, and chain grocery stores in 
the small towns. In contrast with in- 
dependent country storekeepers’ 2 per 
cent gain in sales is the 11 per cent 
gain reported by the Department of 
Commerce for “rural sales of general 
merchandise.” The country general 
stores, like farmers’ supply, dry goods, 





TRADE 
1936 
Groceries, Groceries and Meat... .. 105 
Limited-Price Variety. ...... ed 109 
Women’s Clothing and Accessories’ 117 
Shoes bates riots 114 
Drugs Bo b .aevirepa 107 
Five Trapes (above) eeag 107 
Ais Revi GHAINe: 54654545 2560 110 
1 Includes large chains only. 
2 Based on five types listed above. 
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general merchandise and limited price 
variety stores, all increased their in- 
ventories more rapidly than their sales 
during 1939. 

All of the thirteen variety chains 
whose figures are available reported 
larger sales in 1939 than a year ago, 
and seven of every ten independents 
did likewise. About three-quarters of 
the independents also participated in 
swelling the trade’s inventory total by 
g per cent in 1939, one of the largest 
accumulations among the trades 
analyzed. 

Although adequate figures are not 
at hand for chain variety store inven- 
tories, it is believed in the trade that a 
number of the large chain organiza- 
tions anticipated requirements some- 
what during the late Summer or early 
Fall, and finished the year with heavier 
stocks, though not in such marked 
degree as the independent variety 
stores. 

According to trade observers, the 4 
per cent sales gain reported by the 
sample of women’s shops was a com- 
posite result of up and down trends. ° 
It is generally believed that furs and 
small wares sold well, dresses and coats 
not so well; the net increase shown in 
these preliminary findings for this 
trade is better than many observers ex- 
pected. 

Although most prices, especially on 
woolen goods, moved upward in the 
Fall, the average price level in 1939 





IV. Saves py Retait CHAIN SToRES, 1935-1939 


(Based on chain-store reports of annual sales volume) 


TREND, 1938 EstiMAtEeD 





INDEX OF DoLLAaR VALUE———4 TO 1939 VALUE, 1934 
1935 = 100 Per Cent Millions of 
1937 1938 1939 Change Dollars 
107 104 113 +8 2,808 
113 111 117 +5 829 
127 119 126 + 6 312 
120 116 121 +5 310 
116 112 114 +2 362 


III 108 115 +7 4,621 
115 111 1187 +77  6,785° 

















V.-VI. RETAILERS’ SALES AND INVENTORY TRENDS, 1935-1939 
































































































































V. SALEs 


(Based on independent retailers’ reports) 














TREND. 1938 TO 1939 nt eee B eanngeon 
Per Cent Change Millions 
+15- +10 +5 0 a 1936 1937 1938 1939 of Dollars 
—2 CANN re ee he es 106 112 105 104 1,408 
= + 3 Groceries and Meats ..........-. 105 115 110 113 2,850 
eo +2 Country General Stores.......... 109 114 104 105 1,169 
+ 6 Farmers’ Supply Stores ye 114 122 106 113 674 
+ § Department Stores’... . . Bivanturere 109 113 105 110 2,241 
+ 5 Dry Goods and General Merchandise III 115 106 111 588 
+ 6 Limited-Price Variety............ 119 131 131 139 100 
+18 Mail-Order Houses.............. 126 140 135 159 1,180 
= +4 Men’s-Boys’ Clothing, Furnishings 115 117 101 105 541 
Ca + 4 Women’s Ready-to-Wear 114 128 115 121 660 
Casmaad + 3 2 OT NE cgi ee 110 117 111 114 293 
+10 Furniture ........... Bk eee ore 124 134 109 120 831 
+7 Lumber and Building Materials. . 130 143 129 138 1,194 
+7 PEG oo Sonos code taalewees 117 127 113 121 674 
+21 MOE VOMEES «5 566i bdo 6 ocd 130 136 99 120 4,612 
+1 Bini SCAR 6.0 cao wb 5. 8210 «088 116 133 129 130 2,537 
| sear + 3° Drugs and Cosmetics. ..........- III 119 116 119 1,090 
c + 6 AEE OPHER: joc ccc s. wae as 108 116 98 104 8,646 
+ 7 ALL INDEPENDENT RETAILERS 114 122 107 114 31,288 
+7 Retait Cuains (from Table IV) 110 115 111 118 6,785 
+7 ALL RETAILING .. sistas oles 113 121 107 115 38,073 
VI. INVENTORIES 
7 Inpvex or Dottarn Vatuse >, Estimatep 
(January 1, 1936 = 100) VALUE 
JAN. 1, 1940 
Jan.1, Jan.1, July1, Jan.1, July 1, Jan.1, Millions 
1937 1938 1938 1939 1939 1410 of Dollars 
+ £5 Castine 8 Foe caieies's 103. 104 4105 4107 «+410 112 151 
+ 8 Groceries and Meats.........---- 103. 103 105 102 104 110 198 
+ 5 Country General Stores. .......-- 107, 113° #113 «WO «TNE 115 264 
+10 Farmers’ Supply Stores . . 120 «127. «118 «124 120 8 137 75 
cere) — 3 Department Stores’.............. 108 = 104 94 96 100 93 319 
+7 Dry Goods and Gencral Merchandise tog) 1168 135s 2 206 
+9 Limited-Price Variety ............ 104 «532: «4320 «638d. 128) 122 13 
sa +4 Mcn’s-Boys’ Clothing, Furnishings. Fig. ¥aq Yau. 138 318 -45 162 
see + 2 Women’s Ready-to-Wear......... iq 412% 4393> tg 1365 377 87 
+ 5 Siecle Pe ae oto Dake oes 106 116 «119 116 «121 122 75 
+7 BURNIE: so sy sone acts ae 111 123. O57 1165 Big. (125 204 
+7 Lumber and Building Materials. . . . 109 «120 «#118 118 123 =«©127 297 
+ 5 ROOK ss iis o die-k, sc. atone sieierece' 106 «6115 «116 «6113-0« «116118 225 
0 Maton Wenice$ 1.25 «5500s ce sn-s ror «6143-18118 137——saA119 465 
+5 Bilbiris States 52 ocesicie'e2 < aoe 108 =117 o< | oS <i wag 108 
wre +2 Drugs and Cosmetics. ........... 106 113° #114 «#15 116 118 246 
oe +1 Abe CGE. 655 is bcc esw ess 105 ~=106 101 102 ‘1,179 
+ 3 "ALL INDEPENDENT RETAILERS. .... 106 115 10 108 113 IIE 4,274 
+15 +10 ae 0 —5 1 Federal Reserve Board Indexes. * United States Department of Commerce estimate. 
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was lower than in 1938 (table III). 
Thus the sales increases reported by 
both men’s and women’s apparel stores 
may reflect an increase in the number 
of garments handled, probably in ex- 
cess of the dollar increase. However, 
because prices were higher during the 
last quarter and most of the goods held 
at the year’s end were bought about 
that time, the slight rise in the value of 
inventory reported by women’s shops 
may represent smaller quantities of 
goods actually on hand. Similarly the 
additional inventories which were re- 
ported by men’s shops may be less sub- 
stantial in units than the 4 per cent 
dollar advance would seem to indicate 
(table VI). 


PRODUCTION AND SPENDING 


ported by this early sample of furni- 
ture dealers falls in line with the ex- 
pectation of trade observers, whereas 
the inventory increase of 7 per cent 
was less than had been anticipated. 
More than three-quarters of the re- 
porting stores expanded their sales vol- 
umes and almost as many added more 
or less to their inventory holdings. It 
was quite generally believed that many 
small retailers, particularly in the 
smaller towns, were stampeded into 
heavy purchases during the September 
war scare, and that larger operators 
with a broader economic viewpoint 
and better advice did not load up. 
However, the present survey figures 
do not indicate a heavy accumulation, 


SINCE 1935 


(Federal Reserve Board Index of Industrial Production compared 
with the U.S. Trade Barometer starting from a common level, 














1935=80.1. Both indexes are adjusted for seasonal variation.) 
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A somewhat similar story can be told 
about shoe retailers’ inventories. Many 
retailers stocked up rather heavily dur- 
ing the Fall, anticipating increases in 
shoe prices. Moreover, as shown by 
the 3 per cent sales increase in 1939, 
business was not much better than in 
the previous year. According to trade 
reports, many dealers are holding over 
some of last Fall’s stock. 

The 10 per cent sales increase re- 
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1936 1937 1938 1939 


and according to trade reports, small 
merchants still had working capital 
available to make purchases in the 
January market. 

In view of reports that construction 
contracts let in 1939 exceeded those in 
1938 by 35 per cent, with costs remain- 
ing the same, lumber retailers might 
have been expected to show more fa- 
vorable sales experience than a 7 per 


cent gain. The later and more com- 
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plete tabulation may differ from the 
preliminary sample. With a 30 per 
cent increase in shipments and rapid 
depletion of stocks reported by pro- 
ducers of lumber in 1939, it might be 
wondered whether the inventory load 
had been passed on to retailers. How- 
ever, lumber retailers’ stocks appar- 
ently advanced no more rapidly than 
sales volume during the year. 

The survey average of 7 per cent 
sales increase for hardware retailers is 
backed up by rather consistently sim- 
ilar experience on the part of the 
individual reporting concerns. 

The trends in the motor vehicle trade 
have already been discussed because of 
their novel and striking character. An 
equally interesting story underlies the 
finding that filling stations, with only 
a 1 per cent sales increase, built up 
their stocks by 5 per cent. According 
to trade observers, only a minor part 
of this added inventory is attributable 
to increased stocks of tires, batteries, 
and accessories. 


Winter Anomaly 


Mainly it is the result of an anomaly 
whereby a cold Winter discourages 
motoring yet has a tendency to put 
more gasoline on the spot at local fill- 
ing stations. In addition, it illustrates 
an interesting case of tail-wags-dog. 
The chemical necessity of producing 
gasoline jointly with fuel oil builds up 
gasoline stocks in a Winter when fuel 
requirements are heavy. As a storage 
expedient the refiners relax their cash 
or load-to-load collection policy, and 
extend credit to the filling station 
operator. Thus they utilize the stor- 
age capacity of his tanks, built large 
enough for Summer motoring trade, 
but ordinarily partly empty in the 
Winter months. 

Because of the exceptionally com- 
plete coverage of the retail drug trade 
by the Department of Commerce, their 
estimated 3 per cent sales increase in 
1939 is published here. 

Although the 236 drug stores report- 
ing to date in the Dun & BrapstrEet 
survey show a somewhat better than 
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THIS FIFTH SURVEY OF BUSINESS TRENDS 


Tue Survey of Business Trends—1939, from which 
preliminary findings appear here, will be reported in 
further detail in future numbers of Dun’s Review. 


The preliminary estimates are based upon analysis of 
the first 8,600 usable returns received from a general mail- 
ing of questionnaires to every business concern of record 
on January 1, 1940. They carry forward a series of esti- 
mates of annual sales volumes from 1935 to 1939 and of 
inventories from the beginning of 1936 to the beginning 
of 1940. 


In compiling the average trends for manufacturing 
and retailing the trend of each industry and trade was 
separately computed wherever justified by the size of 
the sample. In making the final estimates each industry 








and trade was given its proper weight, according to latest 
available census figures. 


The estimates of wholesalers’ sales and inventories are 
those of the United States Department of Commerce. 
In several trades the Government samples were larger 
than those which had been received by Dun & Brap- 
sTREET, INc., in time for this preliminary report, and 
they agreed more closely with the expectations of expe- 
rienced observers in the several trades. 


A project of the Research and Statistical Division of 
Dun & BrapstreeT, INnc., the survey is being conducted 
under the general direction of Dr. Willard L. Thorp. 
Questionnaire returns are edited and tabulated under the 


supervision of Fernley G. Fawcett. 
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Ls the slow unfolding of 
the Robinson-Patman Act we have 
been favored with a new variety of 
Arctic night. The six-month show put 
on by Nature each year, great and vul- 
nerable though its fame, seems merely 
puny in comparison with the nigh onto 
four years of darkness in which the 
meaning of one of our major laws has 
been shrouded. Yet through it all, the 
lifting process has been steady. 

There is no blame on that score to 
be laid at the doors of either the ad- 
ministrative agency or the courts. The 
job was tremendous. It was on the 
striking scale that so often accompanies 
any effort to impose an apparently 
simple but rigid idea on the immensity 
and variety of business. In this case 
the idea—that of keeping price dis- 
crimination within reasonable bounds 
—had to be given a half-dozen radically 
different forms to keep the most com- 
monplace practices from frustrating it 
at the very outset of its life. 

Among them were restrictions on 
direct money concessions in the form 
of discounts on payments and of 
brokerage; hedges against indirect con- 
cessions in the form of advertising 
allowances and special services. Each 
of these commonplace practices could 
in turn throw off permutations and 
combinations like so many sparks, as 
the emery wheel of the idea bit into 
the tough and cross-grained stuff of 
trade practice reality. 

The total effects were calculated (a) 
to force a corresponding number of 
entirely separate judicial appraisals and 
(b) to drive administrators mad. As 
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to whether (b) has equalled (a) is a moment, and as of the present a con- 
subject that should be dodged hastily siderable amount of detail stands on 
but as to (a) it is true that a pattern the record for our guidance. As a 
of the meaning of this abstract law is matter of fact, attitudes toward it have 
beginning to take form. It is strong already been forced, as in the case of 
in spots and still dim in others, and in _ sellers, from an odd form of security in 
its role of master craftsman the Su- uncertainty to a bald choice as to which 
preme Court still has to approve or they feared most, the law or their 
condemn many of the Federal Trade customers. “ 

Commission’s conceptions. But that is The coverage of the cases to date is 
of little immediate concern to us. The easily illustrated by even an incomplete 
law is whatever it is as of any given classification of the specific issues with 























which they have dealt: validity of con- 
tracts in force before passage of act; 
discriminatory credit terms; uniform 
delivered prices and basing points; 
validity of discriminatory contracts 
(New York State Court); scope of 
interstate commerce under the act; sales 
to chain-store units; prices to customers 
performing both wholesale and resale 
functions; prices to afhliated com- 
panies, parents, or subsidiaries; question 
of justification because of differences in 
quality; question of justification be- 
cause of differences in quantity (nu- 
merous); cumulative or retroactive 
discounts (one of the most populous 
categories) ; discounts to branches based 
on total purchases of all branches; de- 
fense of changing market conditions; 
customer classification; discrimination 
within communities and between com- 
munities; government contracts; prize 
contests, bonuses, push money, and 
demonstrators; free goods; forward 
contracts, definite and indefinite; right 
of customer selection; the nature of 
injury to competition; advertising al- 
lowances and payments for buyer’s 
services; the furnishing of special ser- 
vices on a discriminatory basis; receipt 
of unlawful price concessions by buy- 
ers; brokerage (most numerous of 
all; cases have covered both the giv- 
ing and receiving of “improper” bro- 
kerage, the mystical phrase “except for 
services rendered, and discounts in 
lieu of brokerage”). 

It would be preposterous to try to 
swallow this much in the scope of 
a magazine article. Yet here and 
there momentous decisions have been 
reached that in their slow way might 
make stray parts of the American 
distribution system over. 

We certainly have nothing like the 
sweeping changes in that system that 
some of this measure’s more fanatical 
sponsors hoped for, but neither do we 
have quite the same sort of liberty and 
license in pricing policies that the more 
violent opponents regarded as sacred. 
In its own staggering way the law as it 
has come out of judicial assembly plants 


has followed the middle of the road. 

It is to the exceptions making up 
the stagger that our eyes are drawn, 
although in saying such things we must 
keep in mind that exceptions from 
what we regard as proper and normal 
are not private economic decrees of 
Commission and courts, but simply 
their professional beliefs as to what 
the law as written seems to require. 
At any rate, except in the case of 
brokerage, extreme advertising allow- 
ances, cumulative discounts, sales to 
branches or units of large distributors, 
and delivered prices, the weight of the 
Robinson-Patman Act seems to have 
fallen only spottily on commonplace 
practice. Our attention naturally falls 
upon these departures. 


“Injury to Competition” 
jury Pp 


In the Kraft-Phoenix case, which was 
dismissed, the Commission offcially 
noticed that there had been no par- 
ticular loss or diversion of trade to 
favored customers because of the com- 
plained-of price discrimination—one of 
the crucial points in the old Goodyear 
case. Of 
other practical factors were found to 
be more important than the acknowl- 
edged price discrimination. The fa- 
vored competitors might have had 
better locations, better facilities and 
methods. Profit margins of retailers 


great importance, many 


discriminated against were apparently 
adequate. They did not have to sell 
at a loss, although they may have taken 
smaller profits. 

In the other direction, however, the 
Commission has been inclining to the 
view that injury can result even though 
there has been no price cutting by the 
buyer who received a generous price 
differential. The argument is that he 
could have accomplished the same de- 
structive purpose by spending it for 
advertising or better delivery service, or 
for general building of the prestige of 
his house. 

At any rate we have advanced some- 
what beyond the original dilemma of 
locating injury somewhere between the 
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loss of a sale and a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. The Commission has re- 
peatedly found such injury, under 
diverse circumstances, not only between 
manufacturers’ big and small custo- 
mers, but between manufacturers as 
well. As injury to competition is one 
of the major tests in the act, the law 
is almost meaningless until that par- 
ticular concept has been spelled out. It 
should also be a healthy sign, in the 
eyes of both the law’s well-wishers and 
ill-wishers that so many cases have 
been thrown out because of lack of in- 
jury to competition. Far more com- 
plaints have been dismissed generally 
than have come to trial. 

Cost analysis has of necessity been at 
the heart of more cases than most of 
the other unknown quantities in the 
act. In this area the Commission has 
seldom hesitated to recognize that price 
differentials can usually be justified by 
proof of definite cost savings in manu- 
facturing, selling, or delivery. It is 
quite clear that lower advertising costs 
and general sales expense, fewer sales- 
men’s calls, non-use of branch ware- 
houses and merchandising service, and 
credit expense by large buyers, can all 
properly be reflected in lower prices. 
Familiarity with the reasoning in the 
Standard Brands case can be of con- 
siderable value to the man responsible 
for keeping his company’s business in 
line with the act." 

Of importance from an accounting 
standpoint, the respondents have not 
been required to endow each penny 
of expense with a personality of its own 
and trace it down to its last resting- 
place. The other side of this coin, 
however, is that for safety’s sake cost 
accounting must be much more de- 
tailed than has ordinarily been the case. 

Furthermore, an awkward shift must 
be made from the categories ordinarily 
set up in books and statements for 
purely operating and financial pur- 
poses, to categories based upon an ex- 
tensive allocation of overhead to differ- 


ent functions and customers. Picture 





1 An exhaustive analysis of this case has been made by 
Professor Herbert Taggart of the University of Michigan. 
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your embarrassment if your fate at 
court happened to hang on your ability 
or inability to justify a price spread of 
I per cent on a single popular line by 
proven differences in cost. 

One of the significant aspects of the 
Brill case lay in the tremendous lev- 
erage that was assigned to small differ- 
ences in accounting method in the case 
of products on which profit margins 
small. the 
rebate allowed by the respondent com- 
pany to the A&P was only 24% 
cent. 


were very In this case 
per 
This was considered more or 
less colossal by the Commission when 
laid alongside the fact that profit mar- 
gins on fast moving lines in this field 
are often as small as 114 per cent or 
2 per cent. Penny shaving justice of 
this sort could mean that a flip of the 
wrist in swinging sales and advertising 
cost or plant overhead or shipping 
costs from one type of customer to 
another could make the difference be- 
tween law breaking and law abiding. 
Distribution cost accounting may be 
a young science, but it seems to be in 
for some forced growth. 

The brokerage issue is almost a 
logical paradox. The act can be con- 
strued to say that sellers can take all 
Savings into account in their pricing 
unless the item saved happens to be 
brokerage. In the Biddle, Oliver, and 
A&P cases precisely that was said, and 
the Courts have approved. 


Functional Discounts 


Nothing needs to be said about trade 
or functional discounts save that com- 
mon expectations have been fulfilled. 
The Commission has consistently dis- 
missed complaints based upon the 
granting of lower prices to whole- 
salers than to retailers on the ground 
that there was no injury to competition 
and therefore no violation of the act. 
It has balked, however, at the promis- 
cuous giving of jobbers’ prices on all of 
the purchases of the wholesaler who 
sold also at retail. 

The Commission has been very firm 
in its disapproval of unequal distribu- 














tion among customers of such conces- 
sions and selling aids as advertising 
allowances, push money, and demon- 
strators, It also inclines to regard push 
money and demonstrators as harmful 
restraints on competition under the old 
Federal Trade Commission Act as well. 
And cosmetic manufacturers in parti- 
cular are still worried about their pos- 
sible liability under criminal laws 
should they dissect their gentlemen and 
lady demonstrators and distribute the 
parts among all customers on propor- 
tionately equal terms. 

In the field of advertising allowances 
there has been a tendency in the af- 
fected trades to set up standards of 
promotional service for which all 
would be paid to the extent of their 
ability to perform. Business objections 
to paying as much for a store window 
in Huckleberry Ridge as in Times 
Square are as firm as 
ever. Cases involv- 
ing most of these 
points have been 
passed upon by the 
Commission, and 
before long bits of 
appropriate wisdom 
ought to be coming 
through the judicial 
rollers as well. 

The subject of in- 
terstate commerce is 
too fascinating these 
days to withhold a 
brief word on what 
is being done to it 
under the Robinson- 





Patman Act. The 
ancient gray walls 


of this legal concept 
have been pierced so 
recent 
times as almost to 


steadily in 


amount to riddling. 
The wage and hour 
administration has 
advised all manner 
men, 
interests of 


of business 





in the 
safety, to consider , 





that their operations lie within the 
coverage of that act, regardless of how 
parochial they might think themselves 
to be. 

The Robinson-Patman Act has now 
contributed a further bit of stretching 
through the Kraft-Phoenix case, where 
the impression given is that the Com- 
mission was hooking its trade-practice 
caboose onto the Jones and Laughlin la- 
bor case and was prepared to stretch the 
interstate commerce clause to the limit 
to keep check on selling practices wher- 
ever they might go. This, of course, 
has significance far beyond the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. It is still true that 
a company cannot be reached if its 
business is exclusively intrastate, but no 
one can be too sure that the line of 
interstate commerce has not slipped 
since he looked last and left him out- 
side, henceforth enviously to look in. 
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Another very gripping drama on 
price is being staged on the question 
of basing points and delivered price 
systems. One of the most striking de- 
velopments to date has been the per- 
sistence of the Commission’s efforts to 
bring such systems within the act’s 
purview, despite what has generally 
been regarded as the firm intention of 
Congress to defer action on this matter 
until a vague later day. This has long 
been one of the Commission’s pet 


passions. 
Cumulative Discounts 


One of the rulings that raps most 
sharply on commonplace practice is 
the one that classifies volume, cu- 
mulative, or retroactive discounts as 
promotional rather than earned allow- 
ances. To be explicit, if you offer a 
customer a certain extra discount if he 
buys such and such a-quantity by the 
end of the year, it won’t stand up unless 
savings can be shown on the individual 
sales and shipments that were not fully 
recognized in the price originally 
charged. 

In its language the Commission has 
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made it rather plain, not only that it 
believes such earnings to be unlikely of 
realization but also that the practice is 
marked by self-delusion on the part of 
sellers and imposes an unfair handicap 
on the competitors of buyers. The 
bellwether case in this field is the Brill 
Company case. The adverse decision 
there was embroidered in the similarly 
adverse orders against the Master Lock 
Company and the Simmons Company. 
Let us look at some of the reasoning: 

In the matter of H. C. Brill Com- 
pany, Inc.: “Large wholesalers and 
chain retailers often obtain concessions 
in the form of cumulative discounts in 
the belief that their transactions, in pro- 
portion to the amount purchased, are 
fewer in number, take less of the time 
and attention of the seller, and cost the 
seller less.) However, when such a 
belief is not supported by the facts the 
conclusion obviously is erroneous and 
an offer predicated thereon discrimi- 
natory. There is no certainty and 
scarcely any probability that the busi- 
ness of the buyer who purchases from 
five to ten thousand dollars in the 
aggregate of merchandise within a year 
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will cost the seller more or less in pro- 
portion to quantity than the business of 
one who purchases more than thirty or 
less than five thousand dollars.” 

In the matter of the Master Lock 
Company: “The additional discount of 
5 per cent offered by the respondent to 
customers whose annual purchases 
generally exceeded $10,000 was ap- 
parently predicated on the belief that 
the orders received from this customer 
group were both larger and fewer in 
number, in proportion to their pur- 
chases, and therefore cost the respon- 
dent less per dollar of sales to bill, pack, 
and ship, than the orders received from 
customers whose annual purchases 
usually amounted to less than $10,000. 

This belief, however, is frequently 
not supported by the facts. On the 
contrary, not only do customers in the 
last named group frequently place a 
smaller percentage of orders amount- 
ing to less than $5 each than do the 
customers allowed the additional dis- 
counts, but they frequently also place 
a larger percentage of orders exceed- 
ing $100 each than do customers ac- 
corded additional discounts. Further- 
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more, the average size of the individual 
order received by sellers from cus- 
tomers granted an extra discount is 
frequently less than the average size of 
the individual order received from cus- 
tomers not granted that discount. . 

“... In the instant case there is no 
evidence .. . that it cost the respon- 
dent less per dollar of sales to make 
shipments to the first named group 
than to the group last named.” 


Syndicate Buyers 


In the Simmons case this hostility 
was extended to the custom of regard- 
ing units and branches of a distributing 
corporation as a single customer 
(which had already been disapproved 
in other cases) and to the granting of 
cumulative discounts to members of 
buying syndicates on the basis of aggre- 
gate purchases. The Commission is 
abviously depressed by its finding that 
“The advantage to the customers of 
Simmons who purchase at the lower 
prices may be reflected not only in price 
cutting but also in an increase in ser- 
vice, sales effort, sales appeal, and in 
other ways that injure or tend to lessen 
competition with them, all of which 
operate to the disadvantage of the cus- 
tomers against whom these discrimi- 
nations are employed.” 

Also: “.. . Manufacturers compet- 
ing with the Simmons Company could 
not obtain a part of the business of a 
central organization receiving the dis- 
counts even by offering an equal price, 
but must offer a sufficiently lower price 
ta compensate the central organization 
for loss of the discount on that portion 
of its requirements which it had al- 
ready purchased or which it might be 
compelled to purchase from the Sim- 
mons Company.” 

There are other cases and other 
angles. In the U. §. Rubber case the 
result deplored was injury to the com- 
petitors of favored buyers; in the 
American Optical case it was injury to 
other sellers. In that case as in a few 
others the price differentials allowed on 


different quantities were regarded as 





reasonable and proper in the case of 
individual sales, but nevertheless lost 
all their virtue when projected cumu- 
latively. It was complained against 
Curtice Bros., among other things, that 
its price classifications were not made 
known to all customers, amounting to 
another form of discrimination even if 
prices were right. This case inciden- 
tally, was not a typical cumulative dis- 
count case as the order for the year 
ahead was firm. There was an appear- 
ance of approval of such concessions in 
the Kraft-Phoenix complaint, which 
was dismissed, but they amounted in 
fact to little more than an alternative 
to straight discounts and actually 
shrank some of the price disparities in 
the regular schedule. The order to the 
U.S. Rubber Company and subsidiaries 
to discontinue its big bonuses on private 
brands suggested a throwback to the 
Goodyear decision, in which a similar 
conclusion was reached under the old 
Clayton Act. 

So the story unfolds, shimmering like 
rhinestone with its shifting and flicker- 
ing details, each detail asking sellers and 
buyers to make a change in some deeply 
fixed private habit or trade custom, all 
of them together proposing a new plane 
of competitive relations in the matter of 
price. 

Cumulative discounts are probably 
not violations per se; but they might 
as well be, because normally their only 
justification must be found in the justi- 
fication of simple quantity discounts on 
individual orders. Sellers may keep 
them as long as they are careful to 
remove the reason for them, assuming 
that to be a species of inducement to 
buyers. 

The economic case for and against 
cumulative discounts is, of course, ex- 
tremely interesting, even though in 
view of the Commission’s possible feel- 
ing that the law did not provide for 
them, it may be wholly academic. 
Nevertheless, we are not 4 nation to 
resist having opinions. 

The argument that is most likely to 
appeal to sellers is that customers taking 


a large annual volume are entitled to 
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special treatment on grounds that have 
little to do with relative costs and 
profits on their immediate business. 
The volume was vital to the planning 
of plant operations, to the size and well- 
spaced purchase of raw materials, to 
the disposition of labor resources, and 
to the most advantageous spreading of 
production over the year in order to 
minimize operating peaks and valleys. 
Of course the question will arise here 
as to whether such scientific planning 
is possible unless firm orders for the 
total volume to be sold within the year 
are placed in advance and in time for 
any such plans to be made. 

The probability in fact is that in a 
large number of cases the volume on 
which cumulative discounts are even- 
tually granted happens because it finally 
happens, and could not be relied upon 
in advance. The really critical type of 
case is that in which the manufacturer 
is selling to old and reliable customers, 
who have somehow or other succeeded 
in turning in that approximate volume 
for years on end, and who can therefore 
in all reason be expected to do so again. 
Those are the customers upon whom 
the well-being of the business largely 
depends. They are its core and heart, 
around which the fluctuating patronage 
of other customers may rise and fall 
like ordinary fortune without checking 
the heart-beats by which the business is 
kept alive. The more intimate the rela- 
tionship between buyer and seller, in- 
deed, the less formality is it apt to 
involve in the shape of legal documents, 
whereas the emphasis of the law is on 
documents rather than on confidence. 


The Case Against 


‘The opposition demurs to these argu- 
ments twice, first on the ground that 
annual volumes from customers are 
not often predictable and second, that 
the inducement itself is not of an eco- 
nomically sound character. It is argued 
that cumulative discounts tend to tie 
customers to the business when it is not 
in their interest to be so tied, and when 
it 7s in the interests of our ideal of free 
and fluid competition that each buyer 
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should be privileged to buy wherever he 
wants when he wants to. 

A more formal statement of the point 
is that they tie up orders received late 
in the year to past executed transactions 
bearing no proper relationship to the 
sale currently being made. And an- 
other embarrassing view which manu- 
facturers themselves may recognize is 
that bonus discounts are sometimes 
given principally because the buyer is 
strong enough to compel them; or be- 
cause the exigencies of the seller were 


such as to cause him to weaken, to the 
injury or distress of al] sellers in his 
industry perhaps, and certainly to that 


of such of his customers as are obliged 
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to compete with the particular customer 


who has been able to extract this pound 
of flesh. 

lf a seller should argue that his year’s 
business is virtually salvaged by a cer- 
tain large order taken at low profit, both 
his competitors and his other cus- 
tomers can retort that theirs have been 
jeopardized or at least badly hurt. 
Melodramatically, a business life is 
saved at the expense of other business 
lives. Now of course the same result 
will often follow development of the 
plainest kinds of successful competition, 
so that the melodrama really cools down 
to the vague question of whether, with 
respect to this particular practice, a 


larger number of efficient operators is 
preserved by the intervention of a law 
or by letting events take their course. 
Obviously, business men have got to 
know more about costs—unless they 
are going to adopt uniform prices—or 
offer a few timid discounts that will 
satisfy nobody—or drift along with tide 
and custom and take their chances with 
the law. Those are free choices and 
each can make his own. But what are 
the implications of the law for current 
accounting practice? What it really 
would have us do is to convert account- 
ing techniques, designed to keep indi- 
vidual businesses in sound running 
order, into the regulator of a new theory 
of social good, and it was never meant 
for that kind of a job. Therefrom 
arises most of our troubles. We are 
all but entering into a national phase of 


cost accounting by shotgun. 


Stock Merchandise 


With respect to made-to-order goods 
the problem is not so difficult, because 
the sale is made in advance and so many 
of the costs are direct. But with stock 
merchandise it’s a different story. Pro- 
duction costs are behind you, and can 
rarely be differentiated as between cus- 
tomers. For justification of differences 
in price the search has to lead into the 
wilds of distribution cost accounting. 
No matter if the same truck hauls half 
a hundred distinct products, or a single 
salesman sells a thousand of them, or 
a single call on one customer produces 
the same amount of business as six 
calls on another, or advertising is in- 
tended merely to popularize the gen- 
eral line or the house name. A system 
must be found that will debit each cus- 
tomer with the share of all this tangle 
of expense for which his business is at 
least approximately responsible. Total 
expense categories that are good enough 
for income statements and_ balance 
sheets are only raw materia] for cost 
appraisals on - quantity and customer 
basis. 

And in fact we do know that there 


are usually sharp differences between 
the costs of serving various customers, 
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territories, and types of outlets. It is 
an elementary distinction that two 
lines carried by the same salesman may 
require entirely different amounts of 
sales effort. A food salesman may be 
collecting prune orders at the same 
time that he is trying to make the nation 
caviar conscious. One customer may 
buy liberally at each routine call and 
another place trial orders of one-twelfth 
of a dozen after each score of promo- 
tional calls. These are the variations of 
every business, and they are all reflected 
in true unit costs. They are far too 
minute for shirt-cuff accounting and 
yet too broad to be ignored. They are 
crudely reflected of course in customary 
product price spreads, quantity dis- 


counts, and so forth, but many of these 








figures are little more than guesses. 


It may even come about that the self- 
same business man may be cursing the 
law one day for making him wrestle 
with such outlandish distribution bases 
as frequency of order, standard han- 
dling unit, salesmen’s calls, number of 
invoices, number of deliveries, cost of 
goods sold, while on the next he beams 
upon the results as having given him a 
blinding new vision on how to make 
and lose money. 

Nevertheless we are not yet there. 
Despite the rash of distribution cost ac- 
counting with which the distribution 
trades have been successfully break- 
ing out over the past ten years, the 
great run of business men have looked 
upon it curiously as they would upen 
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newspaper stories of the discovery of 
a new microbe, It is truth, but they 
feel that it is too remote or technical 
for them personally to do much about 
it. An increasing number in recent 
years have tried or would like to make 
a start. The new law seems to re- 


quire one. 


Increasing Insistence 


At any rate, as the terms of that law 
are filled in by the Commission and the 
courts, we are aware of an increasing 
insistence that we take a position with 
regard to those terms. One position of 
course is to continue to rely upon a plea 
of inability to understand them. In the 
beginning that plea had considerable 
strength, not technically, of course, but 
as a claim on administrative sympathy 
and tolerance. Ignorance was broad, 
including both intent and application. 

But intent has now been made fairly 
clear, many very specific acts have been 
carefully singled out and called of- 
fensive. Only the means of avoiding 
the offense—explicitly, the technical 
methods of allocating cost that judges 
would approve—remain unclear. And 
even that defense is thin, logically now 
as well as legally, where the seller 
knows very well that his price spreads 
are grotesquely out of line with any 
possible differences in selling costs, as 
in the Hollywood Hat case. 

But we may as well be cool and col- 
lected enough while we are still in the 
talking stage to consider, first, the con- 
sequences of not trying, and second, 
the types of effort available to us. As 
to the first, we’re probably not going to 
jail—unless we blunder in the orbit of 
the separate Borah-Van Nuys Act and 
the prosecutors choose to impale us on 
that rather than lead us kindly back 
into the character of an offender under 
the Robinson-Patman Act before strik- 
ing. And it would be genuine chivalry 
on their part, because the blackjack in 
that jurisdiction has better padding and 
the fall is softer. Which means princi- 
pally that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion so far is trying to be firm rather 
than savage, and that convictions there 









































normally take the form of an order to 
quit doing something, rather than of a 
fine or jail sentence. 

One might, of course, be told to quit 
doing more than he ever thought was 
involved. He could be nailed for treble 
damages, but only after adverse judg- 
ment in a private suit. An official com- 
plaint would always involve legal 
expense and unpleasant publicity. It 
would be possible to save a little money 
by accepting a stipulation without go- 
ing to hearing, but in any event one 
would have to be careful to install and 
conform to one or another of these new- 
fangled costing systems before some 
one caught up with him again. 

Suppose now that we really want to 
face the problem, if only on the grounds 
that it must be done sooner or later, and 
that if a reasonably simple method can 
be evolved it will be good business any- 
way. The essence of the problem, 
again, will be to determine to what 
particular lines of merchandise and 
customers the wild horses of overhead 
distribution costs should be hitched. 
Here are a number of suggestions: 

A company’s present cost accounting 
system, no matter of how long standing, 
will not necessarily be accepted by the 
Commission. Possibly it doesn’t have 
one anyway, to the extent of showing 
how much executive or shipping room 
expense to apply to different quantity 
brackets. It is even likely to be an ex- 
ercise in futility, however gallant, for 
a company’s accountants to decide all 
by themselves what kind of cost alloca- 
tions the Commission ought to like, 
when in the particular circumstances it 
may not know itself. 


Request for Aid 


There remains then, still in terms of 
private action, a request for assistance 
from the Commission itself. The Com- 
mission is perfectly aware that cost 
spreading theories are a pretty heavy 
hammer with which to reshape the 
delicate bric-a-brac of long established 
trade practice. And of course the Com- 
mission has not offered any cost spread- 
ing system of its own for business 


guidance. It has merely rejected most 
of those that have been offered. So 
one may have something to gain from 
a front-door approach to his potential 
adversary, if only in the effort to keep 


it merely potential. 


Cost Committee 

An industry committee always of- 
fers possibilities. Many an industry 
already has one operating in the cost 
accounting field, capable now of lifting 
its eyes above the routine uses of balance 
sheets and of developing a series of sug- 
gestions on reasonable means of spread- 
ing overhead and joint costs to their 
own end uses. The maximum aim 
would be no more than a practical 





approximation of item or even quantity 
costs. It would have to lie somewhere 
between perfect disclosure and mean- 
ingless totals or averages. That com- 
mittee might do the calling on the 
Commission. But because of other 
laws the committee’s recommenda- 
tions should in no sense be binding. 
And even an expression from the Com- 
mission’s economists and accountants 
would probably have to be unofficial. 
Unquestionably, an inter-industry 
committee of cost specialists is needed 
to explore and experiment with prin- 
ciples for the general benefit of at least 
a million potential law-breakers. It 
could not give you any tablets of stone, 
for industrial variations are too great. 
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It could at least compile the results of 
such experience as there has been, from 
which executives in individual indus- 
tries could pick out case studies most 
closely reflecting their own problem. 
Such a committee could even work with 
the Commission itself at a research 
level, with the strict understanding of 
course that the Commission need not 
consider itself bound to any particular 
course in any particular case. 


Panel for Counsel 


It might be even preferable for a 
panel of recognized students of cost 
allocation to be established, upon which 
the Commission could draw for tech- 
nical counsel even in the course of its 
official examinations before or after 
issuance of complaints. This is the 
Commission’s business, but there is 
nothing to stop the representatives of 
co-operating industries from making 
suggestions. 

Returning to a single company’s own 
private pill-box, when price spreads are 
obviously inconsistent with cost spreads 
however arrived at, it is always free to 
scrap them and start over—unless its 
business life is so dependent on ex- 
travagant discounts to special buyers 
that it prefers to keep on living until 
its official number comes up. The 
mystery element in cost allocation can 
be overplayed. The naked eye is not 
so feeble as the scientific jargon some- 
times makes it look, and everyone has 
seen price concessions so big that they 
looked like a blackout of everything 
else in elaborately kept books. The man 
making them could have used an axe 
on his price-list instead of sharpening 
his pencil. Scientific conclaves would 
be a sheer waste of time on that kind of 
case. 

On the whole however, there is 
hardly any practical objection to the 
notion of trying to crystallize our collec- 
tive knowledge and experience with 
distribution costs. It would be sensible 
even in the absence of a provocative law. 
Too often, under the pressure of com- 
petition and our own changing moods, 
we have built so tortuous a distribu- 


tion and price system that when we go 
into it ourselves we have to tie a string 
at one end to find our way out again. 

Many a man’s face is red when some 
one asks him what his prices really are 
(if he reflects on all the doo-dads that 
sometimes go into a quotation), how 
they relate to his corresponding costs, 
where he really makes and loses money, 
and what might be the real value of the 
endless special services he gives and 
receives in the course of selling a pound 
of nails. 

Our selling controls—even though 
not our selling skill—are far behind our 
industrial controls. In the timeless and 
benevolent kind of war that American 
business men have always waged for 
higher and higher standards of good 
and secure living, some of our merchan- 
dising techniques must be brought 
forward if we are to wipe out the 
dangerous salient left by our unparal- 
leled industrial advance. Better cost 
analysis is a detail that by mere chance 
happens to coincide with our need for 
protection against a difficult law, so 
that there is considerable argument for 
picking it up now. 

At any rate the task will not be as 
startling as the argument once used on 
behalf of ten middle-sized buyers 
against the discounts given a competing 
mass distributor because the latter’s 
credit was so good. The argument ap- 
peared in a mock trial staged by the 
Sales Executives Club of New York 
soon after the passage of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. The middle-sized buyers 
were represented by a character named 
Mr. Sturdy, and his rival’s name was 


Mr. Colossal. 
Big and Strong 


The manufacturer was explaining to 
Sturdy that Colossal was big and strong, 
and always paid his bills, and that 
therefore he could give him a lower 
price. Sturdy’s reply ran something like 
this: “Well, don’t I always pay my 
bills, and haven’t I been doing it for 
twenty years?” And the implication, 
of course, was: “Now if you’re going 
to carve up all the little services and 


facilities needed for running a business, 
and charge each customer for the exact 
fraction of them that his orders are 
responsible for, why buy a slide rule 
and go ahead and do it, but don’t pull 
a pious face and exempt one good man 
while socking ten other good men with 
the cost of all your mistakes.” The 
plain business fact is that all the good 
customers pay for all the bad ones, and 
there can obviously be no justice in 
picking out certain good ones on whom 
to place the burden and letting the 
others go scot free. That would be like 
saying that credit losses should be 
charged only to those customers who 
didn’t pay their bills. Which would 
bring you out to some conclusion like 
this: 
No Losses 


Big buyers shouldn’t bear credit 
losses because they pay their bills. 

Most middle-sized buyers also pay 
their bills so it is not fair to charge them 
with credit and collection expense 
either. 

The bad ones ought to pay because 
they caused the trouble, so the solution 
is to keep on billing them wherever 
they go. 

Inasmuch as the bad ones are held 
perpetually responsible there never can 
be any credit losses, so what’s all the 
shooting about? 

It is unlikely that we shall ever have 
to be so refined. The deep resisting 
power of human nature would probably 
manifest itself before that extreme was 
reached, law or no law. But there is 
a mood in American business calling 
for closer scrutiny of cost realities in 
distribution, and it was not only a law 
that put it there. 

Perhaps the truth is that one of the 
future phases of the most sustained and 
magnificent pageant of progress the 
world has yet seen is beginning to take 
form. For our mental satisfaction, we 
can continue to be irritated with a law 
that in spirit just fell short of being 
fanatical; in fidelity to the tradition of 
American business, we may find a way 
to extract the good that is in it. 
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NO LONGER OPERATIVE, THE U,. S.-JAPAN TRADE TREATY OF IQ1I1—-PHOTO BY HARRIS & EWING 


Event oF THE MontH 
United States allows trade treaty with 
Japan, operative since 1911, to expire, 
which obliges business to be conducted 
with Pacific Empire on day-to-day basis. 


1 Not MERELY New Year's, but the beginning of Leap Year and a 
new decade. Southern California, Texas A. and M., and Georgia 
Tech are victors in the Rose, Sugar, and Orange Bowls. 


SupREME Court rules only “final orders” of NLRB are subject to 
appeal; rejects A&P petition to review ruling against alleged 

2 violation of Robinson-Patman act. Federal Court of Appeals in 
Washington declares SEC may publish information supplied by 
corporations registering securities, 


TuirD session of Seventy-sixth Congress assembles. Stocks reach 
3 best levels since October. Federal Reserve Board of Governors 
announces amendment of rule on interlocking bank directorates, 


effective February 1. San Francisco 54-day shipping tie-up ends. 


PRESIDENT SUBMITS to Congress $8,424,000,000 budget for 1941; 

4 nominates Attorney-General Frank Murphy as his fifth appointee 
to Supreme Court and names Robert H. Jackson as Murphy’s 
successor. 


5 Hore-BELIsHA out as war minister in British cabinet shift. 


8 Emit ScHRAM nominated by Roosevelt as RFC chairman for two- 
year term. 


NLRB orper in Inland Steel Case reversed when U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Chicago, says employer need not sign written 
agreement with labor union. 
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15 
16 


19 
22 


ao 


24 
26 


29 


During THE MontH 
Southern United States, northern Europe, 
and China suffer cold wave. . . . Labor 
unions urge Wagner Act revision. ...Con- 
gress attempts to trim domestic budget. 


AssociaTED Gas & ELectric Company files bankruptcy petition. 
New York Stock Exchange adopts service charges on brokerage 
accounts, effective March 1. 


FEDERAL grand juries in Chicago and New Orleans issue indict- 
ments against building industry. 


GovERNMENT sues Bethlehem Steel for World War I profits. 


SENATOR William E. Borah dies. 
Eart Browber convicted in passport case. 


Unirep States indicts longshoremen unions for violation of 
Sherman Act. House overwhelmingly approves extension of Dies 
Committee for another year. 


SPIRITED upturn in stocks. 
Unirep STATES-JAPANESE commercial treaty lapses. 


SuPREME Court upholds New York City sales tax on out-of-State 
goods shipped into city. Pound at $4, highest quotation since 
carly November. 
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NEW YORK CITY WATERFRONT—BRIEFER FROM SOIBELMAN 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION ...... 


PRICES 06% 


FINANCE 


Industrial schedules are declining in response to rapidly- 
shrinking order backlogs. Retail trade has been affected by 
the drop in employment and by adverse weather conditions, 
but remains at a fairly high level. Exports are the largest in 
a decade. Business sentiment, although extremely cautious, 
is not gloomy. The trend of wholesale commodity prices con- 
tinues mildly downward; stock price averages are steadier. 


TATISTICAL measures reveal that 

a fairly sharp recession in business 
activity has been under way since the 
first of the year. Industrial produc- 
tion, employment, commodity prices 
have all lost ground. Manufacturers’ 
backlogs of orders are rapidly disap- 
pearing, and buying interest remains, 


Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 


1937 1938 1939 1940 
January 114 80 101 120 
February 116 79 99 
March 118 79 98 
April 118 97 92 
May “118 "6 92 
June lig 77 98 
July 114 83 101 
August 117 88 103 
September 11 90 II 
October 102 06 121 
November 88 103 124 
December 84 104 128 























if not apathetic, determinedly reticent. 

In most quarters there is a tendency 
to view the decline as neither unex- 
pected nor unduly alarming. Inventory 
expansion has been checked before 
reaching the abnormal heights of 1937. 
Retail trade has held up well, despite 
the opposition of unusually severe 
weather conditions. And exports, al- 
though below the dramatic expectations 
of last September, are running at the 
highest totals in a decade. 

There is no evidence in financial mar- 
kets of excessive speculation. Security 
and commodity prices are not out of 
line; bank reserves are at a record level; 
and money rates are low.. In fact, 
private capital has been so little venture- 
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some that the relation between pre- 
vailing levels of industrial production 
and of capital financing presents a 
striking anomaly: while the index of 
activity in durable goods industries 
averaged slightly higher than in 1929 
during the months October through 
January, corporate issues for new capi- 
tal were only 3 per cent of the average 
monthly total in 1929. 


Industrial activity: Abruptly revers- 
ing the upward trend of the preceding 
seven months, the FRB index of pro- 
duction dropped back from 128 in De- 
cember to 120 in January. The one- 
month decline erased the entire last 
quarter rise in the index, and a further 
reduction in February is estimated to 
have carried the figure close to its level 
at the start of the war. 

When no adjustment is made in the 
index for the increase in activity usu- 
ally experienced at the beginning of 
the year, the change of trend is less 
spectacular, although no less definite. 
Uncorrected for seasonal variation, the 
index for January is reported at 117, 
compared with 120 for December, 124 
for November and October, 112 for 
September, and 99 for August. 

The steel industry which led the ad- 
vance during the Fali has also been the 
most important single factor in the de- 
cline of the index during recent weeks. 
From a rate above 94 per cent of ca- 
pacity in early December, operations 
dropped to 66 per cent by the end of 
February. Lumber production and 
plate glass output were also reduced 
rather sharply. Machine tool oper- 
ations remained unchanged at 93 per 
cent of capacity for both December and 
January. Automobile schedules de- 


Factory Payrolls 


U.S.B.L.S. Index 
1923-1925°= 100 





1937 1938 1939 1949 
January 94.6 95.3 83.7 98.1 
February 100.1 775 86.0 
March 105.9 vip 87.6 
April 109.7 74-9 85.5 
May 110.1 * 73.2 85.0 
June 107.6 71.3 86.5 
July * 105.2 71.8 84.4 
August 108.7 77.3 89.7 
September 104.9 81.6 93.8 
October 104.9 84.2 101.6 
November 93.3 84.4 101.8 
December 84.6 87.5 103.9 























































creased less than seasonally during Jan- 
uary and by mid-February were already 
started on their Spring rise. 

In the building industry, activity 
was below a year ago as well-as under 
the recent peak. Contract awards 
reported by F. W. Dodge were valued 
at $196,191,000, or 22 per cent less than 
the total for January, 1939. Total 
private work was about equal to last 
year, although residential building was 
moderately lower. 

Textile production made a poorer 
than seasonal showing in January: 
production of cotton, wool, and rayon 
declined; silk deliveries rose more than 
seasonally although still remaining at 
a relatively low level. Shoe production 
held fairly well, with January output 
estimated at 33,000,000 pairs. Meat 
packing and flour output were approxi- 
mately unchanged. 

While the January decline in activity 
in non-durable goods industries (after 
seasonal adjustment) was on the whole 
less sharp than the recession in durable 
lines, the contraction appeared _rela- 
tively greater compared with the pre- 


Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 


1923-1925 = 100 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
January 93 90 88 92 
February 95 88 87 
March 93 86 88 
April 93 83 88 
May 93 78 85 
June 93 82 86 
July 92 83 86 
August 93 83 89 
September 94 86 91 
October 93 84 90 
November QI 89 95 
December 89 89 96 

















vious recovery. The FRB adjusted 
index for durable industries stood at 123 
in January, against the August level of 
g2, while the non-durable was 114 com- 
pared with 115 in August. 


Consumer income: The flow of in- 
come to consumers remained fairly 
steady in January, providing a cushion 
against a too-abrupt drop in industrial 
activity. Factory employment and pay- 
rolls decreased by somewhat more than 
the usual seasonal amount, although re- 
maining well above last January. Relief 
payments were lower than a year ago, 
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but social security benefits were larger. 
Dividends were up substantially, re- 
flecting the highest quarterly industrial 
earnings in a decade. An adjusted 
index of 89.4 for total income pay- 
ments in January compared with 89.7 
in December and 83.3 in January, 1939. 

With living costs about the same as 
a year ago, purchasing power profited 
fully from the enlarged income. The 
cost of living index (NICB) for Jan- 
uary stood at 85.4, unchanged from a 
year ago; 0.1 per cent above December. 


Consumer buying: After a good start 
in early January, retail trade en- 
countered adverse weather conditions 
which tended to magnify the usual 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Week 1939 1939 1940 1940 
I 79-3 78.8 79-5 78.8 
I 79-3 79.0 79-5 78.5 
Ill 79.1 78.7 79.3 78.3 
IV 79.0 79-3 79.1 
\ 79-4 

















drop in store sales from the December 
peak. The FRB department store in- 
dex (adjusted) slid off to 92 from 96 in 
December, the Dun’s Review trade ba- 
rometer (adjusted) to 94.2 from 100.5. 
Although spottiness persisted into 
February, substantial increases over the 
1939 level continued to be reported. 
Outstanding gains were scored by the 
automobile trade, which chalked up an 
increase of 37 per cent in the first ten 
days of February, after a 31 per cent 
improvement in January. 


Foreign trade: Merchandise exports, 
valued at $368,550,000 in January as 
compared with the December total of 
$367,819,000, were 75 per cent above 
the export volume for January, 1939. 
Although foreign commitments. still 
were playing a major réle only in the 
aircraft and a few isolated industries, 
several manufacturing lines reported 
that demand from this source was an 
important sustaining factor now that 
domestic buying had declined. 





Prices: A dullness in buying interest 
appeared in a moderate downtrend in 
wholesale commodity price averages. 
From 79.5 at the beginning of January, 
the USBLS weekly index was down to 
78.3 in the third week of February. The 
latest figure was 5.0 per cent above the 


Industrial Stock Prices 
Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Week 1939 1939 1940 1940 
I 152.21 147.11 151.88 145.56 
Il 149-91 147.68 148.45 147.29 
Ill 150.34 148.48 145.34 148.50 
IV 150.02 149.30 146.17 
¥ 149.50 














August low, 2.2 per cent above the same 
period in 1939. 

Stock market trading remained apa- 
thetic but prices showed resistance to 
further declines. The Dow-Jones 
weekly average of industrial stock 
prices gained slightly in February, re- 
maining under the level at the start of 
January. At 148.50, the most recent 
figure compared with 133.53 before the 
war and with 144.92 in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. 


Bank credit: Commercial loans of 
reporting member banks decreased 
steadily during January and _ early 
February; by mid-February loans of 
this type were valued at $4,309,000,000, 
or $107,000,000 less than the total held 
two months earlier but $548,000,000 
more than the holdings of the previous 
year. Demand deposits, which ex- 
panded almost steadily during this 
period, totalled $3,111,000,000 above de- 
posits in mid-February, 1939. 


Capital issues: Corporate flotations 
for new capital, reported by The 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 
amounted to $32,055,000 in January, 
representing the largest total since last 
July. While slightly above the monthly 
average for all of 1939, the figure com- 
pared with the recent high of $102,- 
084,000 in 1937 and with the all-time 
peak monthly average of $666,839,000 
in 1929. 
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REGIONAL 
TRADE BAROMETER 


FOR DECEMBER, 1939 
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WEATHER AFFECTS TRADE VOLUME 


The United States Trade Barometer fell to 94.2 (preliminary) in January from 100.5 in Decem- 
ber. Barometer figures are compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc.; trade information is reported by the branch offices of Dun & Bravstreet, Inc. 


OUSEHOLD ITEMS held the center of the retail 
stage during the first part of February, as consumers 
found the weather in many sections too cold and dreary to 
encourage a large amount of interest in Spring ready-to- 
wear. Furniture, glassware, curtains, draperies, and floor 
coverings moved well, while yard goods, apparel accessories, 
and valentine novelties attracted considerable attention. In 
many cities Lincoln’s Birthday sales totals were the highest 
for any day this year. Volume as a whole averaged 3 to 10 
per cent above last year. 

Wholesale markets were fairly active in early February, 
although orders were generally small and commitments for 
future delivery rather cautious. Market week events, trade 
shows, and some reorders of Spring merchandise bolstered 
volume and helped to maintain a moderate lead over a 
year ago, despite the hand-to-mouth buying policies. 

January trade developments were influenced strongly by 


the heavy snows and freezing temperatures which prevailed 
throughout a large part of the country. Shortages of fuel 
were feared in some cities, particularly in the South, and 
sales of electric heaters, galoshes, sweaters, blankets, and 
other Winter merchandise were abnormally brisk. The 
month started out pretty well, but generally unfavorable 
weather conditions and transportation difficulties in many 
places during the latter part of the month caused sales to 
drop more than seasonally from December to a level only 
about 3 per cent above last year. The preliminary United 
States Trade Barometer for January fell to 94.2, compared 
with 100.5 in December and 91.3 a year ago. 

Wholesale buying gained volume during January, as the 
early date of Easter stimulated purchases of Spring apparel 
lines. Buyers attended market events in record numbers, 
and emphasis on better-quality merchandise was considered 
a favorable sign. Demand for curtains, draperies, and floor 
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coverings led other household lines in sales volume. 
The twenty-nine regions were unanimous in showing a REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 
more-than-seasonal gain in trade during the month of : aor 
. ° lec. etai 
December. In some regions the gains were very small, 1939 Dec. 1939 1935 
7 - i ; a Regional Compared with Sales 
while in others they were of substantial proportions. Six- REGION Index Dec. 1938 (%) % 
teen regions reported increases of less than 5 per cent; these —10 Oo +10 +20 +30 
included the entire Northeast section of the country, as well U.S. 1005 + 56] 1000 
as scattered regions throughout the Central, Western, and 
. h : : 1. NEW ENGLAND 88.9 + 2.2 78 
Southern areas. The smallest gains, less than 1 per cent, 
were registered in the Albany and Syracuse, Minneapolis 2. NEW YORK CITY 81.9 —42] 103 
and St. Paul, Florida, and San Francisco regions. Increases 
f a : : 3. ALBANY AND 96.8 + 08 2.6 
of 14 per cent or more occurred in the Chicago, Iowa and SYRACUSE 
Nebraska, Kansas City, and New Orleans territories. The 4. BUFFALO AND 878 +21} 19 
he : ae ae d : me f b a e | ROCHESTER 
other nine regions registere increases O etween 5 anc 
: . NORTHERN NEW 89.0 +24 29 
I2 per cent. 5 jensev 
Comparisons with a year ago varied from a gain of about 6. PHILADELPHIA 945 +61] 62 
19 per cent in the Memphis region to a decrease of about 
= . ye R 100.0 + 55 3.7 
4 per cent in the New York City area. Increases of more ata 
than 10 per cent were registered in six regions, four in the | 8 CLEVELAND 101.6 +129} 29 
South: Cleveland, Cincinnati and Columbus, Atlanta and 
: : : ‘ . CINCINNATI AND — 108.1 +10.6 3.1 
Birmingham, Florida, Memphis, and New Orleans. * UMeUS 
H ‘. 10. INDIANAPOLIS 115.8 + 7.7 2.6 
(Charts and trade reports for each region begin on next page) AND LOUISVILLE 
THE MAP AND CHART compare the December, 1939, indexes with 11. CHICAGO 105.8 + 85 64 
those for the same month a year ago. The column at the extreme right 
of the chart indicates the relative importance of the regions: the figures 12. DETROIT 93.9 + 76 40 
are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 Census of Business. 
THE INDEXES for the regions are charted, with U. S., from 1928, on 13. MILWAUKEE 105.5 + 69 22 
pages 34-38. They are composites based on: bank debits (Federal Reserve 
Board), department store sales (Federal Reserve Board), new car regis- 14. MINNEAPOLIS 102.7 + 75 45 
trations (R. L. Polk & Company), and life insurance sales (Life Insurance AND ST. PAUL 
Sales Research Bureau). In regions 2, 3, 4, 5; and 14, wholesale sales 15. IOWA AND 39.8 lies 30 
(Department of Commerce), and in region 2, advertising linage (Editor NEBRASKA 
and Publisher), which were found to make those indexes more accurate, 
are included. In region 15, department store sales have been omitted. 16. ST. LOUIS 98.9 + 29 25 
Each index is separately adjusted for seasonal variation and for the number 
of business days in each month. All are comparable. The monthly average 17. KANSAS CITY 104.0 + 43 3.6 
for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100. The preliminary figure for the 
United States is computed one month before regional figures are available. 18. MARYLAND AND 116.0 + 56 3.8 
; P , VIRGINIA 
THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the 29 regional charts quote 
figures for December based on samples of department and retail stores re- 19. NORTH AND 118.7 + 98 21 
porting to the Federal Reserve banks; for January and for the first half SOUTH CAROLINA 
of February based on opinions and comments of business men in various 20. ATLANTA AND 134.2 +124 35 
lines of trade, gathered and weighed by the local Dun & BRrapsTREET offices. BIRMINGHAM 
21. FLORIDA 130.0 +16.1 13 
| | | | | 22. MEMPHIS 117.0 +187 15 
UNITED STATES TRADE BAROMETER 
r-140 SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 23. NEW ORLEANS 122.1 +10.4 1.0 
24. TEXAS 125.0 + 89 45 
— 25. DENVER 125 +34] 13 
1928-22 = 100 26. SALT LAKECITY 996 +60/ 8 
100 my : 
27. PORTLAND AND 98.3 +74) 27 
\ SEATTLE 
z= ee 28. SAN FRANCISCO 100.1 + 13 3.4 
I! ’ 29. LOS ANGELES 98.3 + 03 3.9 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 | 1940 
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THE REGIONAL 


These indexes of consumer buying are cor- 
rected for seasonal variation; the monthly aver- 
age for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100 (see 
preceding page). Charts comparing the indexes 
for each region with the index for the United 
States since January, 1928, appear in this number 
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TRADE BAROMETERS 


and were in the September, 1939, number; it is 
planned that they will be published semi-annually. 
Additional information about the indexes and 
about their usefulness in regional sales quota 
work, back figures, and data about regional 
boundaries is available for users of the indexes. 





REGION I: DEC., 88.9 
DeEceMBER—Percentage department previous 
December: Boston—Providence-New Haven 2. JaANuARY—Percentage retail 
trade increases over previous January: Bangor—Worcester 8, Portland—Man- 
chester 0, Boston—Providence 2, Springfield 3, Hartford 10, New Haven 15. 
Wholesale trade increases: Portland 3, Boston 7, Springfield 5. Payrolls and 
production generally above last year; steady to below November level. Cop- 
per, brass, and allied industries on full-time schedules. Aircraft, small tool, 
and munition plants active. Shoes and textiles quiet. Collections fair to 
slow. Frespruary—Department store sales and bank debits up about 2% 
Industry somewhat slower than in January. 


Nov., 86.2 


sale Ss 


DEC. 1938, 87.0 


store increases over 


from last year. 


REGION 2: DEC., 81.9 NOV., 79.1 DEC. 1938, 85.5 
DrcemMBeER—Percentage department store sales changes from previous De- 
cember: New York and Brooklyn —1, Bridgeport +8, Westchester-Stamford 
+2. Janvuary—Percentage retail trade increases over previous January: 
Bridgeport 10, New York City department store sales 11, parcel deliveries 5, 
hotel sales 2. Bank clearings about 4% below last year in New York City, 
up 4% in Westchester County. Payrolls and production above last year. 
Bridgeport factories enjoying rush of orders for war materials and general 
industrial products. 

Frespruary—Lincoln’s Birthday holiday trade 15% 


Clearance of Winter goods in stores very satisfactory. 
ahead of last year. Fur- 


niture sales somewhat slow in metropolitan area. 


REGION 3: DEC., 96.8 
DecemMBER—Percentage department over 
December: Syracuse 10, Northern State 8, Central State 7. January—Per- 
centage retail trade changes from previous January: Albany —5, Binghamton 
+8, Utica +7, Syracuse +12. Wholesale trade changes: Albany 0, Syra- 
cuse +3. Payrolls and production vary in comparison 
with last year and last month. Shoe production about 5°% below last year. 
Textile industry continues active; backlogs being gradually reduced. Col- 
lections generally steady with previous year. FreBruary—Retail trade ap- 
proximately 5°% ahead of the same month in 1939. Wholesale volume 
generally favorable. Industry ahead of 1939. 


Nov., 96.7 


store 


DEC. 1938, 96.0 


sales increases previous 


Farm prices steady. 


DEC. 1938, 86.0 


increases 


REGION 4: pEc., 87.8 
DrEcEMBER—Percentage department previous 
December: Buffalo 9, Rochester 8, Niagara Falls 7. January—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous January: Buffalo—Rochester 5, Elmira 10. 
Buffalo wholesale trade 6° ahead of similar month last year. Farm prices 
firm. 


nov., 84.8 


store sales over 


Payrolls and production above last year; steady to down since Decem- 
ber. Many plants working overtime. Steel rate well above last year’s level; 
orders coming in more slowly than last month. Outbound railroad tonnage 
in Buffalo 30°% above previous year. Fesruary—Retail 
sales about 6% above last year. Production being readjusted to the slower 
rate of incoming orders. 


Collections fair. 


REGION 5: DEC., 89.0 Nov., 87.3 DEC. 1938, 86.9 
DrcemMBER—Northern New Jersey department store sales 49% above previous 
December level. 
December level, but still 179% ahead of a year ago. 
up 5°% in the year and 3°% in the month. Payrolls and production above 
the corresponding period of last year, off somewhat from December. Paterson 
plain goods textile shops moderately active; printing and dyeing trades not 
receiving much Spring business as yet. 
in all divisions; better than December in retail, poorer in wholesale and 
manufacturing. Fresruary—Department store sales 15°4 above last year. 
Wholesaling and manufacturing also report moderate gains over 1939. 


January—Newark retail sales off seasonally from the high 
Wholesale trade activity 


Collections better than a year ago 


REVIEW 











REGION 6: DEC., 94.5 NOV., 92.5 DEC. 1938, 89.1 
DrcEMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous 
December: Trenton 18, Philadelphia 8, Scranton 4, Harrisburg 9, Wilmington 


140 (- | T T T 140 





20. JANUARY—Percentage retail trade changes from previous January: 
Trenton—Reading +8, Allentown +20, Philadelphia —4, Scranton —2, 
Wilkes-Barre-Wilmington +2, Williamsport +-10, Harrisburg +5. Phila- 
delphia wholesale trade 2% above last year’s level. Prices of truck products 
higher due to shortage of Southern vegetables. Payrolls and production 
generally above last year. Scarcity of trained workers in Allentown textile 
mills. Rubber production off seasonally. Coal mines working steadily. 
Collections vary. Fresruary—Retail trade about even with previous month. 
Wholesaling active. 
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REGION 7: DEC., 100.0 NoOV., 98.4 DEC. 1938, 94.8 
DrcEMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous 
December: Pittsburgh—West Virginia State 7, Wheeling 5. January—Per- 
centage retail trade increases over previous January: Erie 10, Pittsburgh o, 
Youngstown 3, Huntington 5, Charleston 7. Wholesale trade increases: 
Erie 7, Pittsburgh 8, Charleston 6. Payrolls and production above last year; 


steady to lower in month. Steel production dropped from 86 to 82% of 


capacity during the month. New orders running only about 50% of ship- 
ments. Coal, glass, chemical, oil, and gas industries showing good level of 
activity. Collections fair to good. Frsruary—Steel rate still falling from 
previous month. Retail and wholesale trade spotty. 
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REGION 8: DEC., 101.6 NOV., 96.3 DEC. 1938, 90.0 | 8 CLEVELAND | | | 
DrecEMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous ee See et 120 
December: Cleveland 9, Akron 12, Toledo 6. JaNuARy—Percentage retail | 
trade increases over previous January: Cleveland 10, Akron 14, Canton 25, REGION +A) | ~ 





+ : y : + Ha 
Toledo 5, Lima o. Wholesale trade increases: Cleveland 10, Akron 7, Wy 


Toledo 5. Payrolls and production steady to above last year. Seasonal de- 

















cline in automotive industry. Steel rate and backlogs down sharply from ® 7, 
previous month, still above last year. Machine tool factories operating at | | } 
capacity, but reducing backlogs. Rubber manufacturing continues active. 60}— —_——+- ; +— ae ae een ee ;__—_——_—_————160 
Collections fair to good. Fresruary—Steel decline less than in some other | } | | | | 
sections. Department store sales 159% above 1939. 40 | | | | Priewin L|40 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
140 140 


REGION 9: DEC., 108.1 NOV., 106.5 DEC. 1938, 97.7 
DrecEMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous 120 
December: Cincinnati 6, Columbus 10. January—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous January: Cincinnati +5, Dayton +2, Springfield —5, 
Columbus—Zanesville 4-10. Wholesale trade increases: Cincinnati 12, Co- 
lumbus 5. Dairy and poultry products yield good despite cold weather. 
Damage to fruit unknown as yet. Farm prices generally steady. Payrolls and 


| | | | 
| 9. CINCINNATI AND COLUMBUS 
Lcocchconal totes oe 













production above last year. Steel production off about 10% from December. 
Zanesville potteries active. Collections fair. FrsruaRy—Department store 60 
sales 10°% above last year and last month. Tobacco markets closed. Coal 
mining still particularly active. 40 
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REGION 10: —dDEC., 115.8 = NOV., 109.8 ~—dDEC.:1938, 107.5 
DeEcEMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous 120}- 
December: Louisville 5, Indianapolis 9, Fort Wayne 15. JANUARY—Per- 
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10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE | 
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centage retail trade changes from previous January: Louisville—Evansville— 
Terre Haute +5, Indianapolis 0, Fort Wayne —5. Louisville—Indianapolis 
wholesale trade up 5°% from last year. Snow beneficial to wheat crops; 
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ies ; 80 
fruits damaged by cold weather. Payrolls and production steady to above = 
last year. Manufacturing of metal beds and allied lines about 40% above 
the same period of 1939. Collections fair to good. Frsruary—Retail sales 6 60 
steady to 3°% above last year’s level. Wholesale buying about 10% ahead 
of a year ago. Manufacturing operations continue active. 40 Pott iit ttt i j4o 
1928 1929 1930 1931-1932 1933-1934 1935. 1936-1937 1938 1939 
7 ] T T T 7 140 
| ! | | 
a ‘ 4 w ny * > mo 11. CHICAGO! 
REGION IT! DEC., 105.8  NOV., 90.9 DEC. 1938, 97-5 | | ae 2 
Drec—EMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous | | 
| 


December: Chicago 7, Peoria 4. JaNuary—Percentage retail trade increases 


over previous January: Chicago 4, Rockford 20, Peoria 5, South Bend 25. 
Chicago wholesale trade 4° above a year ago. Production and payrolls 





generally above last year’s level. Machine tool and heavy foundry work 
particularly active. Furniture manufacturing dull in Rockford. South Bend 








aviation and automobile factories on full-time schedules. Collections fair to 
good in comparison with last year and last month. Frsruary—Twenty trade 
shows in progress; wholesale activity 8° ahead of similar month last year. 
Retail activity about same as January. *Revised. 
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REGION 12: DEC., 93.9 NOV., 90.3 DEC. 1938, 87.3 
DecemBer—Detroit department store sales 494 above previous December 
level. January—Percentage retail trade increases over previous January: 
Detroit 10, Grand Rapids 12, Saginaw 3. Wholesale trade increases: Detroit 
11, Grand Rapids 15. Demand for greenhouse vegetables good; prices satis- 
factory. Payrolls and production well above last year; steady to lower in 
month. Slight seasonal tapering off in automobile production, but output 
still largest for any January in the history of the business, about 20% ahead 
of last year. Metal parts manufacturing at capacity levels. Collections good. 
FresruaRY—Department store sales 8 to 10% above last year. Automobile 
output curtailed, but still above comparable period of 1939. 


REGION 13: DEC., 105.5 NOV., 94.7 DEC. 1938, 98.7 
DrceMBER—Milwaukce department store sales 5°% above previous Decem- 
ber level. January—Percentage retail trade increases over previous January: 
Milwaukee 5, Green Bay 15. Milwaukee wholesale trade 5°% above level of 
a year ago. Dairy industry about same as last month. Farm prices im- 
proving. Payrolls and production above last year, steady since December. 
Metal trades and allied lines showing particularly good increases over last 
year. Heavy snows welcomed as beneficial to dry ground; soil now in better 
condition for Spring planting of hay, clover, and alfalfa. Collections steady 
to better than a year ago. Frsruary—Milwaukee bank clearings, at about 
$21,000,000, slightly ahead of 1939. 


REGION 14: DEC., 102.7 NOV., 102.5 DEC. 1935, 95.5 
DrECEMBER—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Duluth—-Superior department store sales 
9% above previous December level. JaNnuary—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous January: Duluth +8, Minneapolis—Sioux Falls—Butte 
+5, St. Paul +7, Fargo +3, Great Falls —10. Wholesale trade changes: 
Duluth 0, Minneapolis 4-5, Great Falls —10. Winter wheat in fine con- 
dition because of snow in most sections; moisture in South Dakota subnormal 
for the month. Payrolls and production steady to above last year. Demand 
for flour and linseed oil fairly steady. Meat packing industry having un- 
usually heavy hog-killing program. Collections fair, FEBRUARY—Early reser- 


°/ 


vations for Twin City Market Week below average. Trade 5% above 1939. 


REGION 15: DEC., 89.8 NOV., 77.7 DEC. 1938, QI.1 
DreceMBER—Omaha department store sales 3°4 above previous December 
level. JaNnuary—Percentage retail trade changes from previous January: 
Burlington—Lincoln —s5, Cedar Rapids-Des Moines-Omaha +4, Davenport 
+5, Dubuque—Waterloo—Sioux City 0. Wholesale trade changes: Sioux City 
—2, Des Moines +5, Omaha +4. Condition of Winter wheat improved as 
snow blanketed State. Hog prices low. Large amount of corn still being 
held on farms, not moving to general markets. Payrolls and production 
steady to above last year. Sash and door milling steady. Men’s shirt and 
accessory manufacturing above last year. Meat packing active. FeBRUARY— 
Moisture from snow aiding Spring crops, especially wheat. 


REGION 16: DEC., 98.9 NOV., 97.5 DEC. 1938, 96.1 
DEcCEMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous 
December: St. Louis 4, Springfield (Mo.)—Quincy 6. January—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous January: St. Louis +5, Springfield (Mo.) 
—2, Springfield (Ill.) —5, Quincy —12. St. Louis wholesale trade 13% 
above the corresponding period last year. Farm prices fair. Payrolls and 
production vary in comparison with last year; generally steady with previous 
month. Sales of shoe manufacturers increased more than some other lines. 
Activities in heavy goods industries close to last year’s levels. Collections 
generally satisfactory. FrEBruary—More moderate weather affected retail 
sales favorably. Shoe output increased over previous month. 


REGION 17: DEC., 104.0 Nov., 90.8 DEC. 1938, 99.7 
DecEMBER—Percentage department store sales changes from previous De- 
cember: Kansas City +5, Oklahoma City +2, Tulsa —2. January—Per- 
centage retail trade changes from previous January: Kansas City —7, St. 
Joseph —3, Topeka +2, Wichita +5, Oklahoma City +3, Tulsa —s. 
Wholesale trade increases: Kansas City 8, Oklahoma City 3. Wheat acreage 
somewhat less than a year ago; crop prospects materially improved after heavy 
snowfall. Production and payrolls steady to above last year. Meat packing 
up 32% from the year-ago level. Aviation industries continue to lead indus- 
trial field. Collections fair. Frsruary—Retail trade level about even with 
previous month. No appreciable change in wholesale activity. 
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REGION 18: DEC., 116.0 NOV., 112.9 . DEC. 1938, 109.9 
DECEMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous 
December: Baltimore 7, Washington 2, Richmond-Virginia State 5. JAN- 
vary—Percentage retail trade changes from previous January: Baltimore +3, 
Washington +8, Norfolk—Roanoke +2, Richmond —2, Lynchburg +10, 
Bristol o. Wholesale trade changes: Baltimore +2, Norfolk +4, Richmond 
—2. Livestock in good condition; feed supplies ample. Wheat stocks in 
Maryland mills and elevators largest in more than five years. Payrolls and 
production generally steady with last year. Manufacturers’ sales of shoes 
about 10% above last January. Paper mills operating at or near capacity. 
FesruARY—Retail trade about even with last year. 


REGION 19: DEC., 118.7. + NOV. 105.9 _—dDEC.-:1938, 108.1 
DrEcEMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous 
December: North Carolina 5, South Carolina 6. JANUARY—Percentage retail 
trade changes from previous January: Asheville —15, Winston-Salem—Green- 
ville ++10, Charlotte-Raleigh—Charleston +5, Wilmington +3. Wholesale 
trade changes: Wilmington +3, Charleston—Winston-Salem 0. Crops re- 
tarded by severe cold. Cotton prices steady; tobacco price off. Payrolls and 
production steady to above last year, generally steady in month. Textiles 
operating near capacity levels. Tourist business increased over December. 
Collections fair to good. FrBruary—Retail trade improved somewhat over 


previous month as temperatures became more moderate. 


REGION 20: DEC. 134.2 = NOV., 123.6 _—dDEC.:1938, 119.4 
DecEMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous 
December: Atlanta 8, Birmingham 6, Montgomery 5, Nashville 4. JANUARY 
—Percentage retail trade changes from previous January: Atlanta +8, 
Augusta +2, Columbus +5, Macon +15, Birmingham —15, Montgomery 
+10, Mobile 0, Chattanooga +3, Nashville —10. Wholesale trade changes: 
Atlanta +10, Birmingham +5, Nashville 0. Heavy snowfall paralyzed 
transportation throughout the region for several days; damage to truck crops 
heavy, but severe temperatures killed boll weevils and provided needed soil 
moisture. Payrolls and production steady to above last year. Heavy indus- 
tries active. Textiles on full time. Fresruary—Trade more normal with 


higher temperatures. 


REGION 21: DEC., 130.0 NOV., 129.7 DEC. 1938, I12.0 
DrEcEMBER—Florida department store sales about 8% above previous Decem- 
ber level. January—Percentage retail trade changes from previous January: 
Jacksonville —5, Miami +10, Tampa +15. Wholesale trade changes: 
Jacksonville —2, Tampa +20. Snow and cold weather seriously damaged 
truck and citrus crops; rise in prices expected to offset loss to some extent. 
Payrolls and production steady with previous year and previous month. 
Naval stores market unchanged. Lumber movement fairly good. Jackson- 
ville cigar industry operating at very satisfactory level. Tourist business 
good despite cold weather. Fesruary—Tomatoes and snap beans being re- 
planted because of crop losses in previous month. 


REGION 22: DEC., I17.0 NOV., 105.4 DEC. 1938, 98.6 
DeceEMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous 
December: Memphis—Fort Smith 6, Little Rock 4. January—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous January: Memphis 10, Fort Smith 17, 
Little Rock 5. Memphis wholesale trade 10% above previous January level. 
Cold weather hurt spinach crop, but ground in better condition for Spring 
planting. Livestock sales off due to bad weather. Payrolls and production 
steady to above last year. Logging hampered by inclement weather con- 
ditions. Furniture industry seasonally slow; market at Chicago reasonably 
good during month. Strike in Fort Smith glass plant. Frsruary—Retail 
trade quiet; demand for Winter items subsided as temperatures rose. 


REGION 23: DEC., 122.1 Nov., 106.6 DEC. 1938, 110.6 
Drec—EMBER—New Orleans department store sales 7% above previous Decem- 
ber level. January—New Orleans retail trade even with previous January; 
sales in Meridian also steady. Buying of heavy garments, underwear, shoes, 
heating equipment, and fuel stimulated by unusually cold weather. Early 
date of Mardi Gras caused early demand for evening wear. Wholesale buy- 
ing steady with previous year; substantial reorders of heating and plumbing 
equipment, heavy apparel, and bedding. Payrolls and production steady 
with a year ago and with previous month. Most early vegetable crops killed 
by freezing weather; replanting well under way. FesRuARY—Trade more 
normal with relief from ice and cold. 
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REGION 24: DEC, 125.0 += NOV., 112.0 _—dDEC..:« 1938, 114.8 
DrcEMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous 
December: Dallas-San Antonio 5, Houston 1; Fort Worth sales off 1%. 
January—Percentage retail trade increases over previous January: Dallas 2, 
Fort Worth 5, Amarillo—Lubbock—Houston 3, El Paso—Galveston-Shreveport 
5, Beaumont 10, Austin 1; San Antonio trade off 1%. Wholesale trade 
changes: Dallas-Shreveport +5, Houston +1, San Antonio —6, Fort Worth 
+4. About 50% of citrus crop in Rio Grande Valley destroyed by frost; soil 
benefited by long-needed moisture. Payrolls and production steady to above 
last year. Lumber manufacturing satisfactory. Oil producing, refining, and 
marketing quict. FrsruaRy—Snow and rain materially benefited farmers 
and ranchmen. 


REGION 25: DEC., 112.5 NOV., 104.2 DEC. 1938, 108.8 
DecEMBER—Denver department store sales 1% above previous December 
level. January—Percentage retail trade decreases from gus January: 
Denver 2, Albuquerque 5. Denver wholesale trade 3% below previous 
January level. Ready-to-wear, furs, and rubber footwear moving particularly 
well, but other lines rather slack. Moisture during January improved crop 
prospects. Payrolls and production steady with a year ago, steady to down 
from level of previous month. Collections steady to poorer than a year ago, 
steady with previous month. Frsruary—Retail sales slow despite promo- 
tional events; fair demand shown for Winter wearing apparel and furs. 
Wholesale buying of ready-to-wear and millinery improved. 


REGION 26: DEC., 99.6 NOV., 95.4* DEC. 1938, 94.0 
DECEMBER—Salt Lake City department store sales 1% above previous De- 
cember level. JaNnuaRy—Salt Lake City retail sales steady with previous year, 
down 10% from December level. Wholesale trade about 5°% more active 
than a year ago, even with previous month. Hardware and paper lines show- 
ing chief gains. Range and water conditions improved during month. Farm 
prices better than a year ago. Payrolls and production steady with previous 
year and with previous month. Furniture dealers report volume about even 
with a year ago. Collections slower than in similar 1939 month. FrEsBruary 
—Meat packing slightly more active than last month, up 10° from last year. 
Wholesale hardware sales 10% ahead of 1939. *Revised. 


REGION 27: DEC., 98.3 NOV., 93.4 DEC. 1938, 91.5 
DrcEMBER—Percentage department store sales increases over previous 
December: Seattle-Tacoma 8, Spokane—Portland 5. January—Percentage 
retail sales increases over previous January: Seattle 9, Tacoma 1, Spokane 3, 
Portland 5. Wholesale trade changes: Seattle +-9, Portland 0. Production 
of dairy products holding even. Prices fair, demand steady. Payrolls and 
production generally above last year, steady to down in month. Lumber 
production curtailed because of bad weather. Salmon fishing for 1940 esti- 
mated about 50% of normal. Collections vary in comparison with last year 
and last month. Fresruary—Employment conditions in lumber industry 
best in several years. Trade steady. 


REGION 28: DEC., 100.1 NOV., 99.2 DEC. 1938, 98.8 


, DEcEMBER—Percentage department store sales changes from previous De- 


cember: San Francisco —1, Oakland +3. January—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous January: San Francisco —5, Oakland 0, Sacramento 
+6, Fresno +5. San Francisco wholesale trade 394 above previous year’s 
level. Rainfall now at or above normal; crop prospects improved. Farm 
prices steady. Payrolls and production steady to above last year, generally 
steady in month. Shipbuilding industry increasingly active. Building activ- 
ity off due to bad weather. Small manufacturing industries steady. Can- 
neries seasonally closed. Collections fair. FEsruary—Retail trade somewhat 
sluggish, below last year’s level. Wholesaling more active than in 1939. 


REGION 29: DEC., 98.3 Nov., 96.8 DEC. 1938, 98.0 
DreceMBER—Percentage department store sales changes from previous De- 
cember: Los Angeles —3, Phoenix 0. January—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous January: Los Angeles 0, San Diego +4, Phoenix +1. 
Los Angeles wholesale trade up 5°% from a year ago. Citrus yield good, 
about equal to last year. Citrus and truck crop prices improving due to 
freeze in Texas and Florida. Payrolls and production above last year, steady 
since December. Aircraft backlogs at peak levels. Harbor exports at high 
volume. Petroleum industry steady. Building off slightly. Motion picture 
studio activity somewhat slower. Collections fair to good. FEBRUARY— 
Clearer weather encouraged retail trade advance. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
Numser or FAIures CURRENT LIABILITIES Dun’s INsoLVENCY INDExt 
? AIL . Thousands of dollars Unapyusrep Apyustept 

1940* 1939* 1939 1938 1940* 1939* 1939 1938 1940* 1939* 1939 1938 1940* 1939* 1939 1938 
Mie se Mga 1,567 1,263 1,377 15,279 20,790 19,122 21,415 67.1 86.0 69.3 76.2 54.6 69.9 56.3 62.0 
Feb. 1,202 963 1,149 13,582 12,788 21,028 . 78.0 62.5 75.2 -« GS S43 65:4 
Mar. . F,322 1,057 1,167 19,002 17,851 40,325 72.6 58.1 64.8 ~s FEO 57.5 Geo 
a 1,331 1,064 1,172 18,579 17,435 21,147 ice FRE SES. O52 owe FEO -§68 642 
May ... 1,334 1,028 ee 15,897 14,664 19,139 see JOS 54:3 50:8 ... 69.8 53.8 59.2 
June... desrere 1,119 847 1,073 12,581 11,460 15,918 ... 66.5 50.3 64.1 wa OQ:3 52.4 675 
july... 1,153 885 1,038 14.999 14,128 14,761 +. 630 483 S73 70.8 54.3 64.3 
Aug. .. 1,126 859 —s-1,015 12,637 11,259 16,382 .. 61.4 46.8 53.8 «oo he S58 655 
ae 1,043 758 866 10,545 9,402 14,341 . 59.0 42.9 51.6 970.2 Si. G64 
2s ee ne 1,234 916 997 17,464 16,140 13,219 67.0 49.7 54.7 : 72.8 54.0 59.4 
NOME 5.2) Stee 1,184 886 984 13,201 11,877 12,302 72.6 54:3 53.0 :» 69:8 622 58S 
[2 ne ee 1,153 882 875 13,243 12,078 36,528 65.0 49.7 56.7 . 64.3 49.2 56.1 
Total... ss.5 “24768: veqo8 12,856 182,520 168,204 246,505 69.6 53.7 61.1 

* New series, see columns 2 and 3 below. + Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. + For seasonal variation. 

















ANALYZING the RECORD 0f INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


HE customary sharp rise in Jan- 

uary failures failed to materialize 
in January, 1940. Only a 7 per cent 
increase occurred between the 1,153 
failures in December and the 1,237 re- 
ported in January, in comparison with 
an average January rise of about 22 per 
cent. Current liabilities rose 15 per 
cent, from $13,243,000 in December to 
$15,279,000 in January. A year ago 
failures numbered 1,567 with liabilities 
of $20,790,000. 

By means of the insolvency index 
which corrects for the different number 
of working days in December and Jan- 
uary and relates failures to the number 
of concerns in business, one may ana- 
lyze the January data more accurately. 
The index rose from 65.0 in December 
to 67.1. This 2 point rise contrasted 
with a 13 point rise in January, 1939. 
A comparison with the 18 point rise in 
January, 1938, is hardly valid, since fail- 
ures at the beginning of 1938 were in 
a rising period, whereas a definitely 
downward trend was under way at the 


JANUARY RISE SHORT OF NORMAL 


end of 1939, of which the January move- 
ment is a part. The adjusted index in 
the last few months has moved as fol- 
lows: October 72.8, November 69.8, De- 
cember 64.3, and January 54.6. The 
index indicates a very substantial drop 
from the high level of failures at the 
beginning of 1938, but failures have not 
yet reached the low levels of 1937. 


Revision 


For the purpose of the Dun & Brap- 
strEET failure records a failure is de- 
fined as “a concern which is involved 
in a court proceeding or a voluntary 
action which is likely to end in loss to 
creditors.” In 1939 a special effort was 
made to obtain more complete coverage 
of voluntary discontinuances with loss 
to creditors and of concerns forced out 
of business through such actions as fore- 
closure, attachment, or execution, with 
insufficient assets to cover all claims. 
However, the additional cases were not 
included in the records as published 
during the year. 


The 1939 figures in this article do in- 
clude the additional cases and are there- 
fore on a higher level than those origi- 
nally published in 1939 for both the 
actual number of failures and for the 
insolvency index. The addition of 3,360 
cases raised the general level of 1939 
failures 29 per cent. While this makes 
it difficult to compare the current level 
of failures with that of earlier years, the 
failure record becomes more complete, 
and comparison is assisted by the fact 
that both revised and unrevised figures 
are presented for 1939. To the extent 
that the new figures produce:a more 
complete coverage of all cases of loss to 
creditors, the true picture is more cor- 
rectly portrayed. 

A one-year overlap of the old and 
new scries is provided for all classifica- 
tions of the record. More complete 
statistical tables are given in the March, 
1940, issue of Dun’s Sratisticat Re- 
view. A few summary statements will 
outline the general character of the 
changes. 
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The total number of failures was in- 
creased 29 per cent, and current liabil- 
ities g per cent. Practically all of the 
additions were small concerns with lia- 
bilities under $25,000 and a majority of 
these had debts of less than $5,000. Dis- 
tribution among the five main industry 


groups was fairly uniform. Manufac- 
turing failures were raised 34 per cent, 
with all lines affected, but principally 
small clothing outfits, bakeries, small 
printing establishments, and manutac- 
turers of leather novelties, furs, and 
jewelry. Wholesale trade failures rose 


Fartures By Divisions or INpustry—JANUARY, 1940 AND 1939 


(Current liabilities in thousands of dollars) 











= 
Jan. 

1940 

TOTAL UNITED STATES © 500.5 6050005000 1,237 
MANUFACTURING (total)............0085 223 
MS ee are i Bn cr aa alg ev te 52 
ST ES Revere een a en ey ere 56 
Bote? CCC | a rs 17 
Paper, Printing and Publishing........ 14 
Chemicals and Drugs................ 8 
NE rise rete wits nyse Stale wna sarees 1 
Leather and Leather Products......... II 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Products. ....... 5 
BOTS AIAN PRE cs 5G oa 2 eral, bd gsee a0 11 
a Te Oe eT eer 8 
Transportation Equipment............ 4 
PAM oh oir ea aha ws aus Bie oak 36 
WHOLESALE TRADE (total).............. 112 
Farm Products, Foods, Groceries...... . 37 
Clothing and Furnishings. ....... 3 
Dry Goods and Textiles.............. 3 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 11 
Chemucals:and Drugs... ......4.0665 04 3 
UD ERR RRs Cran PAA ey Oe eo 2 
PAttOmOnive PIOGUCts «65. 6.5005 6s woes 4 
SUITOR AOUOOS 6 co o-5:015 5 016 9 die Niele a ove 9 
FPR ee ce. ns da hae row ae wa els 35 
RETAIL TRADE (tOtal) . ooo s soe cise ns 789 
i ES eA oe eee Pee ee Soe 176 
Farm Supplies, General Stores......... 28 
General Merchandise. ............... 51 
UO Ws OA 2 et eae 201 
Furniture, Household Furnishings 27 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware. . 44 
Autonwive Products. ......6 506522. 53 
IMUM ake on Si ot-cis ears sees eck 106 
RMN Oe ech Se one whch Ev atersataic ark Gis ine 54 
PRUAMIMIOET, 5, bao nis Sn. oermaeieinia rales ih ‘. 49 
CONSTRUCTION (Clotal) .. oo 6ie.66.cisce s'nc'n os 69 
CSeperal ACGNITAGCIONE 54. s nec iaceeekaas 23 
Carpenters and Builders.............. 14 
Building Sub-contractors. ............ 28 
Gier GONGAIONS 5. osc sek oe sins os eine 4 
CommenrciaL Service (total)... .......- 44 
Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors........... 8 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, efc............. 12 
Oe Soot Se eer aan Ee ara 3 
PIR os chow Sexeaseomuers eee eee es I 
CURR DMING 5.0.5; 00 :aino wa /sven ews eee 2 
All Other..... caeukete a aeasy gens 18 





—Number ~ r Liabilities -————, 
Dee. Jan. Jan. Dee. Jan. 
t939 4939 1940 1939 1939 
1,153 1,567 15,279 13,243 20,790 














2 2 2 See 
37 50 2,142 1,481 1,670 
63 65 595 969 963 
16 22 208 167 387 
2 21 335 310 349 

9 9 76 78 113 
6 9 5 304 357 
4 16 204 26 633 
7 8 75 279 335 
16 14 105 162 1,102 
I4 20 40 859 753 
3 4 157 168 36 
40 60 1,000 326 7609 
108 167 2,597 1,320 2,364 
38 57 634 406 779 
6 13 62 46 223 
3 10 37 17 233 
15 9 678 246 132 
5 8 16 40 125 
I 3 4 10 77 
7 8 22 g2 131 
7 16 357 63 163 
26 43 787 400 501 
690 975 5,617 4,940 8,324 
215 215 879 1,284 931 
26 42 303 144 348 
23 59 377 160 557 
128 268 1,374 876 1,827 
33 51 189 269 590 
22 40 369 258 866 
49 65 643 217 1,105 
112 127 842 1,129 1,025 
45 53 353 240 548 
7 55 288 363 27 
59 61 1,509 1,094 622 
24 5 653 582 59 
7 17 208 56 206 
26 37 478 232 347 
2 2 170 224 10 
57 66 614 760 2,013 
9 II 45 68 89 
14 17 70 197 178 
4 366 73 1,347 
7 Z 5 248 174 
2 32 16 9 
20 22 96 158 216 
[ 40 ] 
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22 per cent with increases in all lines. 
In retail trade, additions principally to 
grocery and meat stores, small apparel 
and accessory shops, garages and filling 
stations, and restaurants raised the total 
31 per cent. Construction failures were 
increased 11 per cent, and commercial 
service 29 per cent. New York City, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia were the 
localities most affected. The old sea- 
sonal adjustment factors are being used, 
but revisions may be necessary if the 
new series begins to diverge from the 
established seasonal pattern. 


January Failures 


In January a considerable increase 
took place in retail trade failures, as is 
usual at the beginning of the year. 
However, the increase amounted to 
only 14 per cent, compared with about 
50 per cent a year ago, and about 25 
per cent on previous downward move- 
ments. Wholesale failures also in- 
creased somewhat in January, but at a 
rate far below normal. Construction 
failures with an appreciable increase 
continued an upward trend in evidence 
since last October. Manufacturing fail- 
ures, on the other hand, were fewer 
than in December by 7 per cent, and 
commercial service failures were down 
23 per cent. A January rise in manu- 
facturing failures is not always the rule, 
a rise of an appreciable size having oc- 
curred only twice in the last six years. 
The table on this page shows the in- 
crease or decrease between December 
and January in the individual lines of 
activity within the main groups. 

Failures in all main groups except 
construction were well below those of 
a year ago. In manufacturing, fewer 
failures than in January, 1939, appeared 
in all lines, particularly in fuels and 
machinery. In both wholesale and re- 
tail trade most lines were down, al- 
though in both groups failures in lum- 














INDUSTRY January January Per Cent 

Group 1940 1939 Change 
Manufacturing 223 298 —25 
Wholesale Trade. . 112 167 —33 
Retail Trade...... 789 975 —I19 
Construction 69 61 +13 
Commercial Service 44 66 33 
fr Rear Er 15237 1,567 —21 
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ber, building materials, and hardware 
were in excess of those last January. 

By size, there was in January a mod- 
erate increase in small failures over 
December, a sharp increase in substan- 
tial failures, and a slight decline in very 
large failures, from 18 to 16. The com- 
parison by size with January, 1939, 
shows a relatively greater drop in fail- 
ures with liabilities in excess of $25,000 
than in those with debts below $25,000. 
The decline in very large failures from 
25 to 16 was all in manufacturing. 





SIZE OF January January Per Cent 
LIABILITIES 1940 1939 Change 
Under $5,000..... 532 669 —20 
$5,000-$25,000 ... 595 923 —19 
$25,000-$100,000 . 94 140 —33 
$100,000 and over . 16 25 —36 
HOtal. Asepika cade 1,237 1,567 —2I1 


Geographically, there were mixed 
trends in January failures over the 
country as a whole. The most nearly 
normal January rise took place in the 
Southern districts of Atlanta, Rich- 
mond, and Dallas, and in the Cleveland 
district. Only moderate increases oc- 
curred in the Eastern districts of New 
York and Philadelphia, and in the Kan- 
sas City district. In the widely sepa- 
rated districts of Boston and St. Louis 
there was practically no change from 
December, and in the Northwestern 
districts of Chicago and Minneapolis 
January failures were definitely down, 
likewise down on the West Coast. 

The following table of comparison 
by districts between failures in January, 
1940, and January, 1939, shows that 
with the exception of New England, 
the Central and Far Western sections of 
the country appear to have shown the 
greatest decrease in failures since a year 
ago. 








FeperaL RESERVE January January Per Cent 
District 1940 1939 Change 
Minneapolis . .... 15 26 —42 
Clevéland .... <....-. 65 100 —35 
0 OR ae aa 23 35 —34 
BROMO: 5 soc acai 78 110 —29 
San Francisco... . 102 140 —27 
ORCagB i 55.5800 165 220 —25 
Kansas City...... 52 68 —24 
New York....... 492 600 —18 
Richmond ...... 58 68 —I15 
Atlanta ..+..«.+.i. 67 78 —14 
Philadelphia ..... 81 go —10 
le) 7 39 S32 +22 
PGRN orc ercrk a 5,237 1,567 —2I 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
Groves: 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 


East Central... . 


South Central . 
West Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


Total U. S. 
New York City 


Outside N. Y. C. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


Boston ....... 
Philadelphia 
suffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Baltimore 
Richmond 
Atlanta 

New Orleans 
Chicago 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
Louisville . 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

Dallas 

San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle 

Total 21 Cities 
New York 
Total 22 Cities 





COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in “‘Dun's SratisticaL Review’ 
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Building Permit Values—215 Cities 


January January Per Cent December Per Cent 

1940 1939 Change 1939 Change 

$7,694,761 $4,519,466 + 2.3 $3,917,272 + 96.4 

31,771,173 32,012,682 — 0.8 18,831,024 + 68.7 

0,773,073 9i935:755) . == 931% 9,220,943 — 26.5 

9,212,463 18,649,865 — 50.6 14,512,085 — 30:5 

10,015,025 9,098,885 + 10.1 8,485,093 + 18.0 

2,219,137 35333,994 “> 33.4 5,850,236 — 162.1 

2,118,465 1,130,603 + 87.4 1,711,989 + 23.7 

14,828,050 14,946,839 — o.8 14,108,003 + 5.1 

$84,632,147 $93,628,089 — 9.6 $76,636,645 + 10.4 

$24,767,355 $23,588,706 + 5.0 $13,390,384 + 85.0 

$59 864,792 $70,039,383 — 14.5 $63,246,261 —- 5.3 
Bank Clearings—22 U. S. Cities 

(Millions of dollars) 

Monthly ————_____ -———Daily Average———_—__ 

1940 1939 1938 1940 1939 1938 

23,922 23,187 21,798 920.1 927.5 71.9 

19,711 17,584 nis 896.0 799.2 

24,995 22,822 sek 925.7 845.3 

21,798 21,667 ; 871.9 833.4 

22,185 20,169 ocean 853.4 806.8 

23,022 23,959 ais 885.5 921.5 

21,386 21,624 rg 855.4 865.0 

22,591 19,716 : 836.7 730.2 

23,820 21,733 : 952.8 869.3 

22,244 24,011 . 889.8 960.4 

22.598 21,637 982.5 940.7 

26.596 27,697 1,063.8 1,065.3 

274,136 264,417 QI1.7 875.8 


Bank Clesrings for Individual Cities 


(Thousands of dollars) 


January January Per Cent December 
1940 1939 Change 1939 

1,035,995 918,451 + 12.8 1,101,118 
1,816,000 1,578,000 + 15.1 1,901,000 
158,045 132,400 + 19.4 158,832 
561,224 492,161 + 14.0 660,844 
456,431 374,292 + 21.9 519,920 
269,137 239,668 + 12.3 281,072 
343,332 275,552 + 24.6 352,771 
183,916 160,430 oh 14.6 205,276 
270,900 237,600 + 14.0 294,300 
189,402 171,994 + 10.1 202,959 
1,451,418 1,206,804 + 20.5 1,620,711 
507,175 $20,407 + 20.6 516,342 
389,030 353,956 + 9.9 436,853 
163,522 151,809 + 79 173,584 
293,399 256,424 + 14.4 325,878 
409,527 382,740 + 7.0 440,298 
133,106 130,739 + 1.8 141,304 
256,310 223,952 + 14.4 274,148 
665,139 596,219 + 11.6 685,781 
136,120 122,528 + oii 141,871 
166,094 145,420 + 14.2 164,641 
$9,855,222 $8,571,546 + 15.0 $10,599,503 
$14,066,815 $14,615,883 — 38 $15,996,090 
$23,922,037 $23,187,429 + 332 $26,595,593 
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Dun & Bradstreet 
Weekly Food Price Index 


The index represents the sum total of the 
wholesale price per pound of 31 commoadt- 
tes im general use. 

WEEKs: 1940 1939 1938 1937 


Heb. 27 $2.30 $2.33 $2.47 $2.96 
Feb. 20 23 2.32 2.48 = 2.94 
Feb. 13 2-33 ©6233 2.44 2.95 
Feb. 6 2.34 2.30 2.43 2.96 
Jan. 30 2.36 2.35 2.46 2.93 
Jan. 23 235° 2:30 «2:47 210% 
Jan. 16 2.34 2.30 2.51 2.95 
Jan. 9 2.25 234 2:53 2.99 
Jan: “2 2-34 2-33 -2153' 2197 
Hicu Low 
1940 36 Jan. 30 $2.30 Feb. 27 


$2 
1939.. $2.46 Sept. 19 $2.13 Aug. 15 
1938.. $2.53 Jan. 4 $2.34 May to 


Dun & Bradstreet 
Daily Wholesale Price Index 
30 Basic Commodities 


(1930-1932 = 100) 


1940- —* —1939— 
Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. 

I 119.63 *., 118.96 118.13 
2 119.36 123.34 118.77 177.91 
3 nte-0s" Togtiie Hf 118.16 
4 t 122.87 118.97 118.42 
5 118.96 122.61 119.65 + 

6 119.02 122.46 119.75 118.47 
7 118.76 + 120.03 * 

8 118.74 122.89 119.83 118.37 
9 119.16 122.67 120.19 118.13 
1On.. 119.08 122.44 +.... 118.62 
II 4 122.19 120.16 * 

12 . 121.57 120.62 + 

et 118.36 121.57 21.99 118.21 
14 : S16gr + : 21.64 118.49 
1S. 118.52 122.34 121.98 118.03 
16 119.24 121.66 122.85 118.07 
17 PIQA7 IWa09s. + : “5I7E6 
18 122.13 124.19 117.89 
19 119.20 122.09 123.63 + 
20 119.39 122.11 123.16 118.24 
or. 119.94 + . 123.19 118.14 
22 ° 121.35 122.59 118.18 
22, 119.95 120.38 *.... * 
2A 119.56 120.72 +..... 117.99 
26. + 120.82 * 117.89 
26.. 119.31 120.59 122.53 + 
a: a 119.10 120.61 122.42 117.62 
28. 119.44 4 - 122.52 1179.65 
29. 119.54 119.69 122.47 117.98 
30 119.66 * 118.64 
31 rre.72. + 
t Sunday. * Markets closed. 

Hicu Low 


1940 123.34 Jan. 2 118.31 Feb, 14 
1939 124.19 Dec. 18 101.40 July 24 
1938 117.06 Jan. 10 102.43 June 2 
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THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH'S RECORD 


Imports of Three Warring Nations 
WB S.164 
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Imports oF SELECTED ComMopiTirs BY GERMANY, FRANCE, AND THE 
Unirep Kincpom—-1938—-League of Nations—Imports of the United 
Kingdom are uniformly higher than those of the other countries; French 
imports are generally smaller than those of Germany and Un:ted Kingdom. 


SIGNIFICANT INFORMATION about the origin of imports in 
1936, 1937, and 1938 by countries now at war has been re- 
ported by the Economic Intelligence Service of the League 
of Nations. In a study entitled “International Trade in 
Certain Raw Materials and Foodstuffs by Countries of 
Origin and Consumption” data are given for 123 importing 
countries representing about g8 per cent of total world trade. 

Germany imported 1,268,000 metric tons of wheat in 1938, 
according to this report, against 1,219,000 tons in 1937, and 
74,000 tons in 1936. In 1937 the largest amounts were im- 
ported from Argentina and Australia, while in 1938, Rou- 
mania, British India, and the United States were the 
principal countries sharing the German market. France 
imported little wheat, relatively, and its purchase of 472,000 
metric tons in 1938 was made principally from Algeria, 
French Morocco, and Canada. The United Kingdom im- 
ported about 5,000,000 tons of wheat in each of the three 
years; the principal sources were Australia, Canada, and 
the United States. 

Of the three countries (Germany, France, and the United 
Kingdom), only the United Kingdom imports a great 
deal of beet and cane sugar. Germany’s imports of sugar 
amounted to only 16,000 tons in 1938, as against 2,445,000 
tons for the United Kingdom, procured mainly from Cuba, 
Mauritius, South Africa, Australia, and the Dominican 
Republic. A much larger amount of sugar was obtained 
by the United Kingdom from Trinidad and Tobago and 
from Peru in 1937 than in 1938. 

Raw cotton imports were of considerable proportions in 
all three countries. German imports from Brazil increased 
from 37,000 metric tons in 1936 to 101,000 tons in 1938, 


while the amount of cotton received from the United States 
declined from 106,000 to 69,000 tons in the same period. 
French imports from the United States also dropped off 
from 194,000 to 151,000 tons in the three years. Much of 
the British raw cotton came from Egypt and the United 
States during the period. Only German statistics showed 
an increase in total imports of cotton between 1936 and 1938. 

The United Kingdom imported in 1938 about four times 
as much iron and steel as Germany, while French receipts 
of these products were relatively insignificant. The United 
Kingdom’s trade especially benefited the United States, 
Canada, France, and also Germany in 1938. 

Both Germany and the United Kingdom required more 
than 350,000 tons of copper in 1938, while French demand 
was for about 120,000 tons. The principal British sources 
were Chile, Canada, Northern Rhodesia, and the United 
States, while the German were Chile, United States, 
Northern Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, and United Kingdom. 


Residential Electric Bills 
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AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL ELEctriciTy BILLs By POPULATION OF COMMUNITIES 
—as of January 1, 1939—Federal Power Commission—In general, electric 
bills are higher in small communities than in large ones. 


Bitts for residential electric service are far from uniform 
throughout the country, according to the results of a 
survey conducted by the Federal Power Commission. 
The average bill for the United States as a whole was 
$1.53 for 25 kilowatt-hours, $4.22 for 100 kilowatt-hours, 
and $7.60 for 250 kilowatt-hours. The State having the 
lowest average bill for all classes of customers was Ten- 
nessee, where it cost $1.07 for 25 kilowatt-hours, $3.30 for 
100 kilowatt-hours, and $6.08 for 250 kilowatt-hours. The 
highest State was New Mexico, with bills for the first two 
classes of service of $2.30 and $5.68, respectively. The 
highest average bill for 250 kilowatt-hours of service was 


Wyoming’s $10.47. Alabama, Ohio, Michigan, Washing- 
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AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL BILLs FoR 100 KiLowatt-Hours or ELEctTRrRIcIrTy, 
BY States—as of January 1, 1939—Federal Power Commuission—The 
largest number of States have average electricity bills falling in the $4.50 
to $4.99 class; only four States have average bills of less than $3.50. 
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ton, and California were other States having particularly 
low bills in one or more of the service-classes, while New 
Hampshire, Arizona, Rhode Island, and Nevada had par- 
ticularly high bills. 


Trolley Cars and Buses 


STREET RAILWAY mileage increased from 41,000 to 45,000 
miles between 1912 and 1917, but has shown a decline since 
that time to a total of about 24,000 miles in 1937, according 
to the census of street railways, conducted by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. The number of employees reached 
a peak in 1922, and so did the number of revenue pas- 
sengers carried by these lines. Although the number of 
revenue passengers and the mileage dropped off 39 and 42 
per cent, respectively, in the ten years between 1927 and 
1937, Operating income showed an increase of 57 per cent 
in 1932 over 1927, and a gain of 3 per cent from 1927 to 1937. 

Motorbus operations expanded considerably between 1922 
(the first year for which statistics were gathered for this 
branch of the industry) and 1937. The miles of street or 
highway served increased from 685 to 45,095 in the period, 
the number of employees rose from 404 to 58,416, and reve- 


BILLIONS OF REVENUE PASSENGERS 
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REVENUE PassENGERS ON STREET RAILWAYs AND Motor Busrs—1912-19 37 

—U. S. Bureau of the Census—The number of revenue passengers on street 

railways reached a peak in 1922; competition from motorbus and trolley- 
bus lines first began to be felt about that time. 
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nue passengers were 2,934,000,000 more numerous at the 
end of the period than at the beginning. A net operating 
income was shown for the first time in 1937. 

The hybrid trolley-bus, considered by many to be the 
“coming thing” in street transportation, was first classified 
as a separate mode of travel in 1932. At that time, there 
were 247 trolley-buses in operation, and by 1937 the number 
had increased to 1,655. The number of passengers carried 
by these vehicles had increased 746 per cent. 


Married Women Working 


ONCE UPON A TIME a women employee just automatically 
resigned her position when she married in favor of a career 
as a home-maker—but that was years ago. Now a young 
woman in such a situation may generally choose between 
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Per Centr or Companits For aNpD AGAINST RETENTION OF WOMEN OFFICE 

EmpLoyers arrerR Marriace—National Industrial Conference Board— 

Married women are generally more welcome in manufacturing and mer- 
cantile concerns than in public utilities and financial establishments. 


staying on the job or leaving, without causing aspersions 
to be cast either on her reputation as a good wife or on her 
husband’s ability to support her. 

About 60 per cent of the 484 companies surveyed by the 
Conference Board on the matter of their policy in regard 
to retaining women employees after marriage reported that 
they placed no restrictions on office employees’ continuing 
to work. Fifty-four per cent of the companies likewise en- 
couraged or permitted factory employees to remain. 

Definite policies forbidding women office employees to 
retain their jobs after marriage existed in 23 per cent of the 
companies. This percentage included, however, 25 insur- 
ance companies, 20 banks, and 30 public utilities, of which 
84 per cent, 75 per cent, and 63 per cent, respectively, dis- 
missed women employees when they married. Only 8 per 
cent of the companies demanded resignation from factory 
employees for the same reason. Definite encouragement 
or permission to retain positions after marriage was given 
to office employees in 69 per cent of the 372 manufacturing 
concerns surveyed, 58 per cent of the 26 mercantile concerns, 
and 86 per cent of the 7 brokerage houses. 
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Sxy-DorMITORY—Building America’s largest twin- 
engined transport, the 75-foot Curtiss-Wright sleeper 
at St. Louis, Missourt. It will hold 36 persons, 6,000 
hs. of mail, cruise 4 miles up, at 3% miles a minute. 





HERE and THERE in BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY'S REPORTERS 





Stretches—A plastic which will 
stretch has been produced by research 
engineers of the Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation, New York. 
First use of the new product is in 
“Elasti-Glass” belts, suspenders, and 
garters, marketed by S. Buchsbaum 
and Company, Chicago, Il. These ex- 
pand and contract with body pressure. 

The 
comes in colors. It is water-proof and 
It will withstand 


new plastic is transparent, 
perspiration-proof. 


repeated folding and flexing, is 
tough, inert, and can be treated to 
resist oils, greases, gasoline, and al- 
cohol. Made from “Vinylite” thermo- 
plastic resin, it can be bonded to itself 


permanently by heat. 


Mirrors—To silver a 12-foot mirror 
takes half an hour. But by a new 
process that same work is finished in 
57 seconds. By the old method, silver 
was poured on the glass, then smoothed 


To 


silver the same glass now, the metal is 


out or floated across the surface. 


sprayed. 

William Peacock, President of Pea- 
cock Laboratories, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, developed the new formula 
for spraying. The Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio, pur- 
method, and 


chased and 


company 





intends to make the spray available to 
other companies. 
will be made in less time; but there is 


Evidently, mirrors 


still no known speed-up for shortening 
the time our daughters spend gazing 
into them. 


Hour-Glass—A discovery which 
may affect insurance company tables 
for life expectancy has been made by 
two doctors at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Maryland. They 
wondered why some families seemed 
blest with long life, while others were 
short-lived. 

The doctors studied case histories of 
2,332 adult males whose physical ex- 
aminations had shown no trace of the 
malady which eventually killed them. 
They divided these records into two 
groups, one of men who lived longer 
than the average in life insurance tables, 
the other of those whose life was 
than Then they 
studied the physical records of each 


shorter average. 
group to find some factor constant for 
each. Did tall, thin men die first? 
Were fat men shorter lived, or was it 
the deep chest or the hollow chest that 
affected life expectancy ? 


Evectric—GE-built, D.C. passenger loco- 
motive, world’s most powerful, 93 mph, 
4,000 hp; one of four shipped to Brazil. 





None of these seemed common to 
one group and lacking in the other. 
But the record of heart-beats told a dif- 
ferent story. Hearts of the men who 
lived longest beat slower; and_ the 
middle-aged man whose heart beat 
faster than 72 a minute didn’t reach 
the average year for his age group. 
This wasn’t true in every case; there 
were exceptions. But generally, the 
study seems to show that a healthy 
man’s heart is his hour-glass: the faster 
it runs, the shorter his time. 


Reflective—Last year two research 
scientists, working independently, an- 
nounced the discovery of methods for 
reducing the losses caused by reflec- 
tion when light passes through glass. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., reports that the first 
commercial product using nonreflec- 
tive glass is a movie projection lens, 
which gives marked improvement in 
image contrast and sharpness of focus. 

One of the first uses of the new 
lenses was to freshen the blushes of 
Scarlett O'Hara in 25 Loew’s theaters. 
Unreflecting glasses boost screen illu- 
mination from 15 to 40 per cent, 
depending on their type and focal 
length. 

The nonreflective coatings are the 











Where Else lan You Buy 
LETTERHEADS 2. ui. 
for $f 1904 Thousand ! 


No matter where you are, you can 
now get mass production prices on 
lithographed letterheads and genu- 
ine offset printing. 


Send a Sample of 
Your Letterhead 


for prices; or let our famous “Let- 
terhead Clinic” submit a new and 
modernized design—FREE! 


E specialize in offset (lithographic) 

x) printing for companies who use the 

mails to get business. Distance is 
no barrier as we understand your needs— 
can interpret your written instructions in 
the light of good direct-mail practice. 

Many of our customers in places as far 
distant as Seattle send us merely rough 
sketches of a layout, with copy or text in 
typewritten form, and depend upon us to 
make the art work, set the type and print 
the job. 

We've printed billions of result-produc- 
ing mailing pieces for customers we've 
never seen, at prices that represent a real 
saving. 

You, too, can enjoy the lower prices made 
possible by our mass production and have 
your literature printed with all the punch 
and class of genuine offset. 





MAIL THE COUPON for folder of famous letter 
heads we'ye designed or lithographed. Send your 
own letterhead for an all-time low price quotation 
on quality work. Or, ask our Art Staff (The Letter- 
head Clinic) to give you suggestions—FREE of 
charge—on a new and modern design for your old 
letterhead. Mail the coupon—NOW! 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAVPHING CO., Dept. 73 
4313 Diversey Ave., Chicago, II. 

Send your folder of famous letterheads, with prices 
and samples of stock. 

0 Enclosed is our present letterhead. Quote price 


OR RNN DE css names vnws semanas sip wae 

0 Have your Clinic submit s ‘stions—without 
charge or obligation—on redesigning the enclosed 
letterhead. 
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thickness of a quarter-wavelength of 
light; thinner than a Rhett Butler 
alibi. Light reflections neutralize one 
another because the crest of one wave 
fills the trough of another. 


Wages—Under the Income Security 
and Layoff Benefit Plans announced 
last year by General Motors, go per cent 
of wage advances made to 34,000 em- 
ployees of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration have been liquidated already. 
The advances amounted to more than 
$1,500,000. 

Several modifications have been 
made in plan details for 1gqo. 
Workers aged 64 won't be eligible; 
retirement and old age benefit pay- 
ments are too near. Total payments 
will be limited to 360 hours’ earnings 
at an employee’s most recent rate of 
pay. 

After three years, unrepaid or un- 
earned advances will be cancelled and 
the employee not expected to earn or 
work out the amount. 

As in 1939, advances will not bear 
interest, are compensation for future 
work rather than loans, and will be 
cancelled if the employee dies. 


Nylon—Although experiments with 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


nylon fabrics have shown it would be 
possible for women to dress from tur- 
ban to toe in the Delaware silk, there 
isn’t much chance you'll be taking 
nylon-draped ladies to lunch for some 
time. Demands from full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturers are expected to 
take care of present production. 

Du Pont, incidentally, doesn’t make 
the hose, only spins the synthetic thread. 
Present production at Seaford, Dela- 
ware, (Dun’s Review, January, 1940) 
is about 30 per cent of ultimate ca- 
pacity. 

By late Summer, the company hopes 
to attain production at a rate of 4,000,- 
000 pounds a year. About May 15, 
retailers will have limited quantities of 


the hosiery on sale. 


Blazed Ice—Back when an Indian 
war cry was more than a movie sound 
effect, pioneers blazed trails through 
the wilderness by marking trees; but 
the current method requires orange 
and black dye. At least, that’s the 
verdict of Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 
whose menagerie of transportation is 
playing lose-me across Antarctic ice 
fields this Spring. 

Orange and black colors have the 
greatest visibility and prominence 


against ice glare. From a_ plane, 


Warmtu-Trest—Developed by the United States Testing Company, Inc., Hoboken, New 
Jersey, this warmth-testing machine measures heat retained in textiles. Cloth samples 
are placed on a copper plate heated to skin temperature. Exposed surface is chilled and 
cold winds fan it. Electricity required to keep copper plate at skin heat is measured, 
converted into a coefficient, compared with coefficients for other cloths. 
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cxacE—Larus and Brother Company, Richmond, Vir- 
nia, packs Edgeworth Tobacco in pouches. Twin sheets 
aluminum foil sandwich a layer of flexible Pliofilm. 
ellmar Products Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, makes it. 





orange stands out better against snow 
than any other color, Although our 
man Halsey has suggested that the 
Admiral may dye his white-breasted 
penguins orange and drop them as 
trail markers, truth is that the expedi- 
tion colors its tents and flags, using 
regular Diamond dyes made by the 
Wells and Richardson Company, Inc., 


Burlington, Vermont. 


Pooled—During the special Bargain 
Package campaigns conducted by Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., (Dun’s Review, Novem- 
ber, 1939), the utility’s profits on sales of 
these packages are poured into a special 
pool. At specified times during the 
campaign, dealers who signed up with 
Edison to sell the same offer have some 
extra gravy to mop up: Consolidated 
Edison gives them its own profits. 

Each dealer dips into the pool in pro- 
portion to his sales volume. Thus, 
without additional expense, he benefits 
from sales made by several thousand 
Edison employees. Meanwhile, the 
sponsoring utility views with creative 
glee more and more pieces of new 
electrical apparatus humming with its 
kilowatts. 


Tension—Putting sounds to work 
detecting undue strains on wire rope 
is the job for a new product of the 
Hazard Wire Rope division, Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Company, New 
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coho want to become independent 


in the NEXT TEN YEARS 


N the Spring of 1949 two business men will be sitting in a mid- 
town restaurant. “I wonder what’s going to happen next 


year,” one of them will say. “My business is fine now—but the 


next few years are going to be hard ones, and we may as well face 


the facts.” 


The man across the table will Jaugh. 

“That’s just what they said back in 1939,” he will answer. 
“Remember? People were looking ahead apprehensively — and 
see what happened! Since then there has been the greatest 
growth in our history—more business done, more fortunes made, 
than ever before. They’ve certainly been good years for me.” 

He will lean back in his chair with the easy confidence and 


poise that are the hallmark of real prosperity. 
The older man will sit quiet a moment and then in a tone of 


infinite pathos: 


“T wish I had those ten years back,” he will say. 





@ Today the interview quoted above 
is purely imaginary. But be assured of 
this—it will come true. Right now, at 
this very hour, the business men of 
America are dividing themselves into 
two groups, represented by the two 
individuals whose words are quoted. 
A few years from now there will be 
ten thousand such lun- 
cheons and one of the 
men will say: 

“Tue got what 1 
wanted.” 

And the other will an- 
swer: 

“T wish I had those 
years back.” 

In which class are you 
putting yourself? The 
real difference between 
the two classes is this— 
one class of men hope 
vaguely to be indepen- 
dent sometime; the other 
class have convinced 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE COURSE 
Just a few of the business leaders who have con- 
tributed to the Institute training course are such 
prominent men as: 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 
General Motors Corp. 


Major B. Foster 
Chairman, Dept. of Petng 


Thomas J. Watson 
Pres., International 
Business Mach. Corp. 


Frederick W. Pickard 
aT. e-Pres., 

E. I. du Pont 
deNemours& Co.,Inc. 


Colby M. Chester, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 
General Foods Corp. 


and Finance, N. Y 
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themselves that they can do it within 
the next few years. Do you believe 
this? Do you care enough about inde- 
pendence to give us a chance to prove 
it? Will you invest one single eve- 
ning in reading a booklet that has put 
400,000 men on the road to more rapid 
progress? 

This booklet costs you 
nothing—and for a good 
reason. It is worth only 
what you make it worth. 
It explains how for more 
than thirty years it has 
been the privilege of the 
Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute to help men short- 
en the path to success; to 
increase their earning 
power; to make them 
masters of the larger op- 
portunities in business. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for 
Business Men 


f-—--------------- 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
206 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me without cost a copy of “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” 


Name 


Business 
Address 


Business Position 


In Canada, address Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto, Canada. 
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imprinted AUTOPOINTS 


Open Doors for Your Salesmen! 


@ An Autopoint imprinted with your 
firm name makes a lasting impres- 
sion becauseit’s the pencil men like 
and use. Your prospect sees your 
name every time he writes, month 
after month, until it is imprinted 
on his mind—worth 100 ads in the 
wastebasket. Autopoint’s excellent 
writing performance and famous 
Grip-Tite tip—leads can’t wobble 
or fall out—assure it of a permanent 
place in any man’s hand. 

@ Write today for the new “37 Plans” 
book. It describes plans used by 
thousands of firms for building sales 
with imprinted Autopoint products. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, DEPT-D-3 
1801 FOSTER AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE I BETTER PENCIL 
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Here is a new, smart, 
compact wardrobe fix- 
ture by Peterson 
which replaces the 
awkward and invari- 
ably overloaded cos- 
tumer. Accommodates 
six people; outer gar- 
ments, hats, overshoes 
end umbrellas too! 


Sturdy, steel construc 
tion, ventilated and 
individually divided 
hat shelves. 30” wide 
and 64 feet high. 
Choice of three baked 
enamel colors. S-6 is 


i a single unit or you 
f can get a double Valet 
(2 sided) D-12 for 12 
people. 
* 


Individual Hat Shelves 
Ventilated, Dustless 
Umbrella and Overshoe 


Rack, Rigid, Non-Tipping 


bhi. liad ° 


Write today for circular 
from checkroom equip- 
ment headquarters. 





® VOGEL-PETERSON co., INC. 


The Checkroom People” 
2N Ww tt Ave h aq USA 




















PirrovettE—217 1b., all-aluminum sailboat 
designed by W. Starling Burgess, built by 
Aluminum Co. of America. 


York. The gadget is called a Hazard 
Tension Meter. 

Many people know that a wire rope 
under stress gives off a musical note 
if vibrated. For several years, yachts 
challenging for the America’s Cup 
have had an apparatus to balance the 
strain on rigging by sound. Hazard 
Wire Rope engineers worked one out 
to sell yachtsmen at a relatively low 
price. 

The tension meter is a metal sound- 
ing box carrying a wire string and 
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winypohone 


INTER-COMMUNICATION 





For Direct Two-Way Con- 
versation with Employees 


To get data and give instructions. 
To free phones for important calls. 
To avoid costly return calls. 

To centralize executive control. 
To permit closer cooperation. 
To save time, steps and patience. 
To avoid costly mistakes. 

To step up general efficiency. 


Complete systems 3 90 With one year’s 


as low as guarantee 





Write Today for Free Demonstration or Booklet 


EXECUTONE, Inc. 


415 Lexington Ave., New York 
a Distributors In Principal Cities - 














tuning key. A user clamps the meter 
to his rope. Plucking both the sound- 
ing string (which has been tuned 
from an ordinary pitch pipe) and 
the wire rope, he compares the two 
notes, finds at what fret on the sound- 
ing board they are identical, and 
reads from a table the stress borne by 
a cable which produces that musical 
note. 


Ham Radio—Since the war began, 
except in Africa, Tibet, and South 
America, most neutral countries have 
forbidden amateur short wave radio 
transmission. But by the grace of 
stringent self-regulation, amateurs in 
the United States still operate. 

Over this nation are scattered about 
40,000 independent, amateur, short 
wave operators (called “hams”). Many 
are still high school students. Their 
good behavior has kept the short 
wave channels open. QST, the radio 
operators’ hobby magazine, says that 
powerful foreign stations have used 
American wave lengths to CQ (con- 
tact) “hams” for a “rag-chew” on war 
news and home opinion; but our sta- 
tions won’t bite. Operators belong to 
the powerful American Radio Relay 
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33.000 RECORDS 
IN 33 INCHES! 





LET BALL-BEARINGS 
SPEED YOUR POSTING 
AND REFERENCE WORK 
Wheeldex card files save time, 
money, space :— 


Wheel compactness . . ball-bearing 
speed and ease . . no awkwa 
reaches or angles. . cards lie flat for 
direct posting . . no useless motion 
+ + any quantity, standard sizes. 


Fr. : ae) 
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for initiating improve- 
ments should read our 
circular “P.L.”” 


WHEELDEX 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
95 Wall St, N. Y. 
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League, Inc., West Hartford, Con- 
necticut, founded by the late Hiram 
Percy Maxim. Its officers last Fall 
persuaded the FCC that America’s 
amateur wave lengths would carry no 
talk of the war god and his twin satel- 
lites, rumor and prejudice. If there is, 
it may be 73 (sign-off symbol) for the 


whole nation of “hams.” 


Read on the Run—If you want to 
know about the latest fad in music, 
possible successor of swing and jam, 
ask about “Boogie-Woogie,” a sort of 
pulse beat on piano keys. It has al- 
ready been “pressed” on “platters” by 
various record manufacturers. ... 
The first Allied food purchase order 
placed in this country was reported to 
be for $11,000 of dried beans—what an 
army’s stomach travels on. Candidates 
for a machine gun will consider this an 
argument against war. 

American Airlines ran its 1,000,00oth 
passenger from hither to home in 
1937, its tenth year of operation; but 
wafted passenger number 2,000,000 
only two years, seven months later. . 





PremiumM—Pop wilts under a barrage of 
treble voices crying for Pinocchio faces; 
a shift in premium pressure. 


“Times,” a new Arrow shirt model, 
snaps shut at the collar instead of but- 
toning. It uses a gripper device similar 
to that on shorts. It also has a stream- 
lined tail that curves around the mas- 
culine hip. Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc, Troy, New York, introduced it 
in Buffalo, New York. . . . RCA is 
marketing phonograph needles, guar- 
anteed for 1,000 playings, at $1 each. 
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Continuous Cashing of Accounts 
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PICTURE OF A PROSPEROUS BUILD-UP 


Be problem was mainly one 
of limited plant capacity. The 
remedy, clearly indicated, was 
EXPANSION. The obstacle to be 
overcome was INSUFFICIENT 
WORKING CAPITAL, 


In the words of our client, the 
MIDLAND COMPANY?: 


“Our banking facilities were 
inadequate to cope with this ex- 
pansion, and until we took on 
your service, we didn’t dare 
plan further ahead than just a 
few months at a time. We were 
unable to commit ourselves for 

* * 


some excellent business that 
was offered, because we didn't 
know whether we could deliver.” 


With our service and co-operation, 
the MIDLAND COMPANY cashed 
its accounts receivable as fast as 
shipments were made. This quick- 
ly put them in a position not 
only to increase sales materially, 
but also to take over the operation 
of two supplementary plants. 

As a result, annual sales increased 
from $257,633 in 1937 to $999,758 
in 1939, and the company’s net 
worth increased from $291,000 to 
$460,000, solely from earnings. 


* * 


The service we render to a large number of representative clients in a wide 
range of industries includes advantages far beyond the mere advance of 
cash on receivables and inventories. We make intelligent application of 


financing to fit special conditions... 


on a thoroughly practical basis in 


point of flexibility, timeliness and credit co-operation. If you have not 
seen our brochure, COMPARATIVE COSTS OF FINANCING write for a copy. 


Address your request to DEPT. DR. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $63,000,000 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


“IT WISH OUR MEN 
HAD SOME PLACE 
TO BORROW CASH 
FOR EMERGENCIES” 


AVE you wondered how to take care of 

employes who come to you for loans? 
For almost every worker at some time has 
unavoidable expenses which he can’t pay 
out of savings or current earnings. If your 
company does not make employe loans, 
where are your men to borrow? 


Where workers can borrow 


You can borrow from your bank. But it is 
not so easy for the wage worker. Banks usu- 
ally require collateral which wage earners 
seldom own or co-signers whom they can’t 
readily get. And as for borrowing from 
friends—don’t they have their own money 
problems to solve? 

To supply loans to wage workers is the job 
of Household Finance. Here responsible 
workers can borrow up to $300 largely on 
their character and earning ability. No en- 
dorser is needed. No wage assignment is 
taken. Borrowers obtain their loans at rea- 
sonable cost in a simple, private transaction. 

Household’s monthly payment plan per- 
mits borrowers to repay out of current in- 
come and without sacrifice of living stand- 
ards. The table below shows sample loans 
and payment plans. 





























AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF including All Charges 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos. mos, mos. mos. mos. 
loan loan loan | loan | loan 
> $ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62] 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15] 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98} 19.24 
Above payments figured at 2'2°% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
New York and nine other states. Due to local 
conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











Schools use Household booklets 


To borrowers Household also gives guidance 
in money management and better buyman- 
ship, shows them how to get more out of 
limited incomes. Household’s practical book- 
lets developed for this work are now used as 
texts in many schools and colleges. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
this money service for limited income 
families? The coupon below will bring you 
further details without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 276 branches in 179 cities 
SESS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SS SB ee ee ee 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. DR-C 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 





THE BUSINESS BOOKSHELF 


BUSINESS .. . FINANCE . . . ECONOMICS . . . GOVERNMENT 


OR readers who seek a brief, non- 

technical explanation of the why, 
the what, and the how of the principal 
laws which define the permissive area 
of business action, there appears now 
How Government Regulates Business 
(Dynamic America Press, 120 pages, 
$2). 

The fourteen chapters were origi- 
nally a series of weekly addresses over 
New York City radio station WNYC 
by a dozen lawyers, economists, and 
others whose experience had given 
them special knowledge of their sev- 
eral subjects. 

Organizer of the series and author 
of three of the speeches was lawyer 
Mark Eisner, formerly Collector of 
Internal Revenue and one-time Chair- 
man of the Board of Higher Education 
of the City of New York. On his panel 
were Blackwell Smith, Irving Fox, 


Burton A. Zorn, Robert E. Freer, 


H. Gregory Thomas, Q. Forrest 
Walker, Alexander B. Royce, Abra- 
ham H. Cohen, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
Milton Handler, and Mabel L. Walker. 


The Laws 


Their subjects were the major anti- 
trust, labor, price, and consumer-pro- 
tection laws, the administrative process, 
and taxes which regulate business. 

Necessarily the speeches, now chap- 
ters, were brief. They were delivered, 
for the most part, in simple, informal 
style. Though transformed now into 
a more permanent record, they have 
been set down without changes or 
amendments. 

Thus they result in an easily read 
summary of pertinent facts and atti- 
tudes. What How Government Regu- 
lates Business \acks in intensiveness of 
treatment—and it makes no pretensions 
in this direction—is in good part com- 








CURRENT READING 





BOOK 


SUMMARY 





THE BUSINESS MAN’S STAKE IN 
GOVERNMENT FINANCE, by Harley 
L. Lutz. Stamford University, 119 
pages, paper bound. 


Reprints a series of lectures delivered before the Stamford 
Business Conference in July, 1939, by the author, a pro- 
fessor of public finance at Princeton University. 





CAPITALISM THE CREATOR, by Carl 
Snyder. Macmillan, 420 pages, $3.75. 


BANK MANAGEMENT CONTROL, 
by E. S. Wooley. George S. May Co., 
152 pages, $5. 


THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN 
EXPORT TRADE, by Francis B. Sayre. 
University of Chicago Press, 93 pages, 
$1.50. 


BUDGET PRINCIPLES AND PRO- 
CEDURE, by John R. Bartizal. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 219 pages, $3.65. 


CANADA, 1940. Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, 202 pages, $.25. 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRODUCT, 
PACKAGE, AND PRICE POLICIES, by 
A. W. Frey. Ronald Press, 429 pages, 
$4.50. 


THE END OF ECONOMIC MAN, by 
Peter F. Drucker. John Day, 268 pages, 


| $2.50. 


OPERATION ANALYSIS, by Harold 
B. Maynard and G. J. Stegemerten. 


McGraw-Hill, 298 pages, $3. 
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The economic foundations of modern industrial society. 
After almost continuous industrial growth over the past two 
centuries expansion has ceased, principally—the author 
holds—because of mismanagement of credit and banking. 


Directs thinking toward specific ways by which bank 
management may increase its net profit through decreas- 
ing expense items; interesting and factual. 


The Trade Agreements Act of 1934 is considered against 
an historical background of American trade and tariff 
policies by a former official of the United States Depart- 
ment of State. 


This text covers many types of budgeting; for sales, pro- 
duction, materials, purchases, labor, service, inventories, 
cash, and administrative expense. 


A handbook recording the recent progress and present 
economic condition of the Dominion of Canada in text, 
tables, charts, and pictures. 


“Merchandise Management’”—concerned with product, 
price, and package problems—is treated as a division of 
management distinct from sales, advertising, or production 
management; based on actual business practices. 


A study of Europe’s changing order and the breakdown of 
old ways. The absence of anything to replace them brought 
fascism. Will there be a new order? On what basis? 
Describing procedures for operation analysis, it discusses 
recent advances in methods analysis and aims at successful 
use by any industrial supervisor. 


DUN’S REVIEW 











pensated by a reciprocal sort of useful- 
ness: Its very brevity enables one to 
survey the subject more quickly and 
discern more readily the relationships 
between the parts and the whole. 


WuHiLE economists have been plumb- 
ing the seas and reefs of distribution 
costs with graph line and tabulation, 
seeking significant data of larger scope, 
a book treating the subject as one phase 
of a business’s internal operations has 
been prepared for sales executives and 
accountants. (The Analysis and Con- 
trol of Distribution Costs, by J. Brooks 
Heckert, Ronald Press, 420 pages, $5.) 

Author Heckert, CPA, an associate 
professor of accounting at Ohio State 
University, suggests the basic plan and 
procedures by which the ofttimes 
meager data on distribution costs may 
be increased. After two introductory 
chapters devoted to definitions and gen- 
eral problems of distribution cost anal- 
ysis, the author fences in the segments 
of his subject and surveys each. 


Mind and Eye 


His discussion is rather clearer than 
found in many technical works, and 
the chapter headings point the eye to 
what the mind wants. They include 
method of distribution cost analysis; 
analysis by territories, commodities, 
channels, and selling methods; by cus- 
tomers, size of orders, and by organi- 
zation and operating divisions. 

Analyses made, the author moves to 
a discussion of standards and cost con- 
trol. Finally, he explains development 
of a distribution cost budget, account- 
ing methods to use, report making, and 
government regulations. 


There are four appendices to the | 


book. One summarizes the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s estimates on total costs 
to the nation of distribution; the second 
has excerpts from the bulletin Diseri- 
bution Cost Accounting for Whole- 
saling, published in 1939 by the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; the third quotes section two of 
the Clayton Act as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act. In the fourth 
appendix are two Federal Trade Com- 
mission cases involving distribution 
cost accounting, the Bird & Son—Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company and the 
Standard Brands cases. In the latter, 
the author also quotes from an analysis 
by Herbert H. Taggert. 
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Put Your Inventory to Work 


If You Need Working 
Capital 





Save 
money 

on your 
financing 








Use inventory to 
protect inventory 


Field \¥A\Warehousing 
6y Douglas— Guardian 


Before you see your banker about loan accommodations 
next time, take along a memorandum of what inventory 
you have—in raw material, or in semi-processed or ready- 
for-market merchandise. Based on field-warehousing this 
inventory you can quickly get the money you want on very 
favorable terms. 


Y 


“Over 17 Years’ Experience” 


Wherever there’s inventory there’s a sound basis 
for borrowing. The Douglas- Guardian man in your 
territory will be glad to give you complete details. 


Send the coupon 
A 


for copy of our free booklet, or to express interest “a 
in getting further information on what Field han 





Copy of the valu- 





able booklet gladly Warehousing and Douglas Guardian service . os? 
S . 
mailed free. can do for you. , Oe 
Sarge 
p A> 3 
DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP. 4.30.0" 
. . . . x ri 
Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service 7 Roo 
100 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. CESS a ’ _. 
118 North Front St., New Orleans, La. Ae fe “st 
New York, N. Y., Rochester, N. Y., Easton, Md., Cleveland, Ohio, +e oe e SHE 
: Cx 9 of OO 
Portland, Ore., | Tampa, Fla., Dallas, Tex., | Memphis, Tenn., 7° < $ a : RS Se Lf 
Springfield, Mo., Los Angeles, Cal., San Francisco, Cal., a % , ae OS ~s 
Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, Ohio. © “SE” o e Oe xe 
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®@ Stop Accidents 

® Save Floors 

@ Improve Appear- 
ances 


NEW foes 
NON-SLIP FLOOR WAX 


Specially processed to provide the non-slip feature, FLEX- 
ROCK NON-SLIP WAX can be used as a safe, protective, 
high-gloss coating on all types of floors. Easily applied. 
No rubbing. No polishing. Dries fast. Sticks tight and 
wears durably regardless of floor finish. Write for details 
of INTRODUCTORY OFFER. No obligation. 


FLEXROCK COMPANY hiiadiphio,” Pe 

















NEW . . 


HOW DIVIDE the WORD 
e 


20,000 words compiled from Mer- 
riam WEBSTER’S NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY 
selected by the Trade Book Clinic 
of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts as the standard reference book 
for spelling and syllabication (divi- 
sion) of words; with eight pages 
on preparation of mss. instructions. 

256 pages, handy pocket size, buck- 
ram, round corners, gold title, post- 
paid $2.00. Thumb Indexed $2.50. 
Full Blue Calfskin, gold edges, in- 


dexed $3.50. Discount on quantities. 


Your bookseller or 


SOUTHERN PUBLISHERS, rnc. 
Kingsport, Tennessee 




















ss PHOTO-COPIES 


Save Money and Time! 


No need tosend out of 
your office for photo- 
stats. DUOPHOTO— 
the perfect portable 
unit, makes exact 
copies of anything 
written, printed, 
drawn, etc., in mere 
seconds. Anyone can 
operate it. 














e 


Write for 
descriptive 
folder and 
prices! 


IT COSTS LESS 

TO OWN DUO- 

PHOTO THAN 

TO BE WITH- U 
OUT IT. 


30 West 25th St. 








O 


ppholo 
co gf. 
New York City 











OVER THE 
EDITOR'S 
DESK 


HIS month’s report of the Survey 
of Business Trends is a prelimi- 
nary one, subject to further sharpen- 
ing as more returns arrive and get 
themselves edited, tabulated, and ana- 
lyzed. More about it appears on page 19. 
In the final report, scheduled for 
the May number, will appear not only 
separate estimates for retail trades (as 
in this first report), but also estimates 
for individual wholesale trades and 
manufacturing industries. Then later, 
some time in Midsummer, will come 
a further examination of retailers’ 1939 
experiences, a study which should be of 
special interest to national distributors 
and their missionary salesmen. It will 
present averages of operating expenses 
in about 50 retail trades. 


Business men who were keeping 
abreast of the Clayton Act in 1936 were 
running a hard race. And so was ob- 
server Edwin B. George (pages 20-28). 

In March of that year the Federal 
Trade Commission found, under Sec- 
tion 2 of the 1914 statute, that the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company was 
unlawfully discriminating in price be- 
tween customer Sears Roebuck & Com- 
pany and other purchasers of tires. In 
the April, May, and June issues of this 
magazine Mr. George examined the 
decision lengthwise, crosswise, and 
diagonally—and such emphasis proved 
justifiable. For on June 19 the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, amending and extend- 
ing Section 2, became law. 

Mr. George then turned his specu- 
lative attention to the amendment, 
worrying it (and, as we remember, it 
worrying him) for several thousands of 
words in the August issue. The year 
closed with congratulatory letters still 
coming in from the readers of reprints 
of the articles, which were published 
almost to the number of 100,000. 

Now in the fourth year of the Clay- 
ton Act Amendment Mr. George re- 
views interpretations by the courts and 
the Federal Trade Commission in this 
month’s article “The Robinson-Patman 
Act Begins to Acquire Meaning.” 
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Get The NEW 
1940 


Latin AMERICA 
Saves InpEx 

















New Complete Edition 


® 100,000 names with 
Capital and Trade 
Codes. 


© 29 markets in South 
and Central America 
and West Indies. 


® The newly developed 
TRADE SELECTOR. 


@ MAPS. 
® STATISTICS. 
@ SUPPLEMENTS. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Foreign Sales Division 
Dun & BRADSTREET, INC. 
290 Broadway, New York City 





Name 





Company 








City and State 
er ee eae 
DUN’S BREVIE® 











An economist in the Research and 


Statistical Division of Dun & Brap- | 


stREET, Inc., Mr. George has been a 
frequent contributor to this magazine. 
Readers whose acquaintance with 
Dun’s Review runs back only a few 
months know him as author of a series 
of articles on concentration in Amer- 
ican industry. Before that there ap- 
peared his characteristically thorough 
yet sprightly discussions of anti-trust 
law prosecutions, the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, and the 


Undistributed Profits Tax. 


Nearer at hand is an article on an- 
other phase of advertising and mer- 
chandising by Arthur H. Little, to ap- 
pear next month. Its subject is that 
goal of millions of coupon-savers: the 
premium. The article’s scope: from 
B. T. Babbitt and Elbert Hubbard to 
Walt Disney (for more on this latest 
phase, see page 49). 


In pLans for next month, too, is an- 
other article by Elmer Andrews (Dun’s 
Review, February, 1940) on amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards— 
wages and hours—Act of 1938. 


AnoTHeRr article of the sort which 
Dun’s Review publishes because it 
might otherwise be missed, the one by 
Lester Velie in February, “Lean Years 
for the Railroads,” first appeared in 
the Public Utilities Fortnightly. 





DUN’S REVIEW 
290 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SusscripTion: $4 a year; $10 for three years; 
35 cents a copy. Outside U. S. $5 a year. 


Willard L. Thorp, Editor; Norman C. Firth, 
Managing Editor and Business Manager; Ray- 
mond Brennan, Edwin B. George, Walter 
Mitchell, Jr., A. M. Sullivan, Associate Editors; 
J. A. D’Andrea, Statistician; Clarence Switzer, 
Art Director; H. C. Daych, Advertising Manager. 


Dun’s Review goes to each company using the 


services of Dun & BrapstREET, INc. Service | 


subscribers may obtain additional subscriptions to 
the magazine for executives, branches, and so on, 
at special rates. . . . Published monthly. March, 
1940, Vol. 48, No. 2143. . . . The contents of 
this magazine are indexed in the Industrial Arts 
Index. . . . Member C.C.A. . . . Copyright 1940, 
Dun & BRapsTREET, INc. 


More detailed breakdowns of those statistical data 
originally compiled by the publishers—business 
failures, bank clearings, building permits, and 
price indexes which are summarized and inter- 
preted each month in Dun’s Review (see pages 
39-42)—are published monthly in Dun’s Statis- 
TicaL Review, tables only, no text, $1 a year; 
$2 outside the United States. 
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1940 
NEW ENGLAND 


NATIONAL 


BUSINESS SHOW 


MECHANICS BUILDING 


BOSTON 
MARCH 25 to 29 


Monday to Friday, inclusive 


1 P. M. to 10 P. M. each day 


Here business executives will have 
an opportunity to see and learn about 
machines, methods and equipment 
designed to facilitate office procedure 
and enable any type of business to 
operate more efficiently. 


The services of competent repre- 
sentatives will be available to help 
visitors intelligently check adminis- 
trative costs. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW 


Frank E. Tupper, Manager Phone Cortlandt 7-1392 
30 CHURCH STREET - - - NEW YORK CITY 
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INTERNATIONAL PHOTO 


Sr takes imagination and courage t 
challenge practices and traditions of a mature industry 
established after years of experiment. “Gone With the 
Wind” has smashed at least two traditions of the motiofl 
picture industry: (1) The usual picture ranges from 00 
to 120 minutes in length. GWTW runs three hours ang 
40 minutes. (2) Box office prices customarily are uf 
changed, regardless of the feature. GWTW has appeared 
only at advanced prices—thus far of at least 75 cents. 


Here is real business pioneering. And decidedly 
profitable. 


hitlud K ian 
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